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THANKSGIVING  DAY 


OVER  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
To  grandfather's  house  we  '11  go  ; 
The  horse  knows  the  way 
To  carry  the  sleigh 
Through  the  white  and  drifted  snow. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, — 
Oh,  how  the  wind  does  blow  ! 

It  stings  the  toes, 

And  bites  the  nose 
As  over  the  ground  we  go. 

Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 
To  have  a  first-rate  play, 

Hear  the  bell  ring 

"Ting-a-ling-ding  !" 
Hurrah  for  Thanksgiving  Day  ! 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood 
Trot  fast,  my  dapple  gray  ! 
Spring  over  the  ground 
Like  a  hunting  hound  ! 

For  this  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood. 

And  straight  through  the  barn-yard  gate  ; 

We  seem  to  go 

Extremely  slow  ; 
It  is  so  hard  to  wait  ! 


Over  the  river  and  through  the  wood, 
Now  grandmother's  cap  I  spy  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  fun  ! 
Is  the  pudding  done? 
Hurrah  for  the  pumpkin  pie  ! 

— Lydia  Maria  Child. 
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PRESENT  PROBLEMS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 
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/7T  has  been  three  centuries  since  the  world 
began  to  know  that  deaf  children  could  be 
educated  and  that  even  congenitally  deaf 
children  could  be  taught  to  speak.  It  has  been 
a  century  and  a  half  since  the  first  public 
school  for  the  deaf  was  started  in  Austria 
shortly  before  the  taking  over  of  the  school 
founded  by  de  L'Epee  in  Paris  as  a  government 
institution.  It  has  been  over  a  century  since 
Th'-mas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  our  great  pioneer 
in  this  country,  established  the  first  permanent 
school  and  the  first  free  school  for  the  deaf 
children  in  the  United  States.  During  all  this 
time  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Yet,  we  must  freely 
acknowledge  that  there  are  many  problems  left 
to  be  solved  in  this  field  and  much  room 
for  progress  in  the  future.  It  is  my  intention 
this  morning  to  mention  a  few  of  these  prob- 
lems and  to  venture  some  opinions  gathered 
from  over  forty  years  of  acquaintance  with  the 
education   of   the  deaf. 

The  first  problem  I  shall  touch  upon  is 
that  of  the  establishment  of  sufficient  well 
equipped  schools  to  take  care  of  the  educa- 
tional work  required.  Throughout  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  tremendous  change  in 
the  handling  of  the  school  systems  for  hearing 
young  people,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
school  buildings  and  school  equipment.  In 
this  field  the  whole  tendency  has  been  towards 
the  giving  up  of  the  small  school  with  a  single 
teacher  in  the  country  districts,  and  the  build- 
ing of  consolidated  schools,  well  equipped  in 
the  matter  of  light,  heat,  school  material,  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  that  school  children 
for  miles  around  may  be  brought  into  large 
groups.  Supervision,  classification,  and  equip- 
ment are  thus  greatly  advanced.  The  little 
old  red  school  house  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
At  the  same  time  over  a  period  of  many 
years  much  the  opposite  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  num- 
ber and  the  population  of  our  large  residential 
schools  has  increased  little.  In  a  number  of 
our  states  not  only  have  day  schools  been 
established  in  the  larger  cities,  but  many  very 
small  schools  have  been  set  up  in  localities 
where  only  a  half  a  dozen  children  may  be 
gathered  together  for  instruction.  It  seems 
to   me   doubtful   if   this   is   real   progress.  In 


view  of  the  consolidation  of  public  schools  for 
hearing  children,  and  because  of  better  oppor- 
tunities for  play,  discipline,  supervision,  medical 
care,  grading,  equipment,  and  vocational  work, 
I  feel  that  the  National  Association  of  the 
Deaf  may  well  put  its  influence  behind  the 
better  equipment  of  residential  schools  and  the 
larger  day  schools  in  our  cities  of  considerable 
size  as  being  likely  to  conserve  the  time  of  our 
deaf  children,  to  get  them  wider  opportunities 
for  education  along  various  lines,  and  so  give 
them  better  preparation  for  life.  The  numbers 
of  these  larger  schools  need  be  increased  very 
little,  but  in  the  matter  of  new  buildings  and 
equipment  for  our  school  system  there  remains 
a  great  problem.  In  the  old  days  our  institu- 
tions were  built  largely  on  the  inelastic  single 
building  plan,  with  school  room  and  offices 
below,  with  above  a  wing  for  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory, a  wing  for  the  girls,  a  wing  for  the  din- 
ing room  and  chapel,  and  often  rather  cramped 
dormitory  space.  The  modern  tendency  has 
been  towards  the  elastic  cottage  system,  with 
larger  grounds,  separate  buildings  for  the  small 
children,  middle  grades,  and  for  the  older 
pupils;  and  if  possible  distinct  separation  at  a 
considerable  distance  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment. Accepting  such  an  arrangement  as  the 
ideal,  many  of  our  schools  are  out  of  date 
as  to  buildings.  Some  of  the  state  residential 
schools,  notably  New  Jersey  and  California, 
have  put  up  or  are  in  the  process  of  putting 
up,  at  large  expense,  entirely  new  plants  based 
on  the  cottage  idea.  Such  plants  can  easily 
be  expanded  as  the  need  arises.  In  the  large 
public  day  schools,  also  a  great  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings. 
St.  Louis  and  Boston  have  recently  put  up 
beautiful  structures  well  equipped  and  fur- 
nished with  all  modern  conveniences  and  facili- 
ties for  proper  light,  heat  and  space.  It  is 
certainly  of  more  importance  to  have  good 
equipment  and  high  grade  teachers  than  fine 
buildings;  yet  it  is  also  important  for  our  chil- 
dren to  have  space  and  privacy.  The  old 
dormitories  holding  great  numbers  of  children 
in  one  room  are,  no  doubt,  doomed.  The 
amplest  of  playgrounds  and  opportunities  for 
fresh  air  are  needed.  There  is  then  in  many 
of  our  schools  for  the  deaf  the  problem  of 
reconditioning    or    rebuilding,    which    I  hope 
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your  organization  will  stand  behind  and  assist 
in.  Money  should  be  spent  freely  for  such 
purposes,  and  you  can  aid  materialy  our 
school  heads  in  demanding  modern  school 
buildings,    dormitories,    and  grounds 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  school  attend- 
ance. Although  there  has  been  much  pro- 
gress in  this  respect,  as  nearly  as  possible 
uniform  compulsory  school  laws  should  be 
enacted  in  every  state,  requiring  the  attendance 
of  deaf  children  in  schools  for  the  deaf 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen.  Some 
authorities  are  in  favor  of  attendance  before 
the  age  of  six,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be 
wise  to  make  attendance  compulsory  below 
this  age.  The  upper  limit  of  eighteen  seems 
rather  high  but  certainly  our  children  need 
the  twelve  years  in  school  if  possible.  It 
ought  also,  to  be  optional  with  the  school 
head  to  retain  children  for  a  maximum  of 
fifteen  years  if  the  school  maintains  a  high 
school  department  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school  head  the  student  can  profit  by  this 
extra  time. 

The  third  problem  is  the  academic  curricula 
of  our  schools.  While  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  lengthening  the  school  course 
there  are  still  only  a  few  of  our  state  schools 
which  offer  real  high  school  work.  This  no 
doubt  will  seem  expensive  and  difficult  in 
many  institutions,  but  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can legislators,  who  have  provided  for  free 
high  school  education  for  all  hearing  children, 
can  be  prevailed  upon  to  provide  full  high 
school  work  for  deaf  pupils.  Many  of  the 
graduates  of  our  schools  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  instruction  at  Col- 
lege, but  should  be  able  to  complete  full  high 
school  work,  including  first  class  vocational 
training,  in  their  own  state  institutions. 

The  fourth  problem  is  that  of  fitting  our 
boys  and  .girls  during  their  school  life  to  earn 
their  bread  and  butter  through  properly 
chosen  vocations.  A  good  many  years  ago 
schools  for  the  deaf  were  far  ahead  of  the 
public  schools  in  shop  equipment  and  in  trades 
teaching.  This  condition  has  changed  in  the 
last  generation  and  now  splendid  free  voca- 
tional schools  have  been  erected  for  hearing 
boys  and  girls.  Vocational  courses  and  pre- 
vocational  courses  have  been  introduced  into 
high  schools  and  junior  high  schools,  equip- 
ment of  the  highest  type  has  been  purchased, 
and  trained  teachers  have  been  put  in  charge 
of  this  type  of  instruction.  The  problem  of  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  is  first  to  find  in  what 
vocations  the  boys  and  girls  are  most  likely  to 
succeed,  second  to  provide  proper  shop  equip- 
ment and  high  grade  teachers  for  instruction  in 
those  lines,  third  to  establish  pre-vocational 
training,  and  fourth  actually  to  place  these  boys 
and  girls  after  graduation.  In  some  of  our 
schools  there  is  likely  to  be  still  too  much  time 
and  attention  given  by  the  pupils  to  repair 
work  and  not  enough  to  the  learning  of  theory 
and  vocabulary  of  the  trade.  However,  a  most 
satisfactory  advance  has  been  made  in  many 
of  our  schools  in  the  last  few  years.  In  many 
schools  definite  industrial  departments  have 
been    established    with    well    trained    men  in 
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charge  and  shop  equipment  has  been  improved 
and  brought  up  to  date.  The  recent  survey 
of  unemployed  deaf  should  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  on  the  desirable  trades  and  voca- 
tions for  the  deaf  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  should  be  of  great  use  to  those  in 
charge  of  our  schools.  Vocational  teachers 
have  been  recognized  and  certified  by  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  schools 
for  the  Deaf,  and  more  and  more  emphasis 
is  being  given  to  the  proper  training  of  this 
tvpe  of  teacher  before  placement  in  our  schools. 
The  record  of  the  deaf  in  the  past  as  self- 
supporting  citizens  has  been  enviable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  deaf  mutes  (that 
is  people  becoming  deaf  before  the  age  of  8 
and  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  returns 
listed  as  adults)  show  a  percentage  of  88 
who  were  self-supporting.  This,  compared 
with  the  whole  adult  population  of  the  United 
States  of  89  per  cent  self-supporting,  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  record.  To  keep  up  this 
high  standard,  however,  means  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  for  buildings,  equipment,  and 
salaries  in  the  industrial  departments.  Here 
again  may  I  put  in  the  plea  for  the  value 
of  the  residential  school  to  the  older  boys 
and  girls  in  this  vocational  training,  which 
as  Dr.  Patterson  pointed  out  some  years  ago 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  Faribault, 
is  after  all  the  most  important  thing,  to- 
gether with  character  building,  in  the  school 
life  of  a  large  majority  of  our  pupils. 

However,  when  the  boy  or  girl  is  ready  to 
graduate  and  has  had  his  vocational  training, 
there  is  the  problem  of  placement,  which  is 
indeed  a  serious  one.  Here  again  comes 
up  a  need  of  the  provision  in  every  school 
of  any  size  of  one  or  more  placement  officers 
under  the  authority  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent, with  full  time  to  visit  factories  and 
shops,  to  keep  in  touch  with  graduates  of 
the  schools,  to  study  trade  conditions,  to  get 
suggestions  from  employers,  and  see  that  pre- 
judices against  the  employment  of  the  deaf 
are,  if  possible,  eliminated.  Several  state 
schools  have  had  notable  success  in  such  work 
done  by  a  regular  employee.  This  plan  of 
necessity  calls  for  expenditure  of  money.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  various  governments 
in  the  United  States  are  prepared  to  spend 
all  that  is  necessary  and  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  our  graduates  as  independent 
citizens  which  they  have  had  up  to  this  time. 

The  next  problem  is  that  of  teacher  train- 
ing. In  the  early  days  of  instruction  of  the 
deaf  in  this  country  a  very  high  class  of  young 
men  was  attracted  to  our  profession.  Many 
of  them  saw  service  under  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet  and  Laurent  Clerc  at  Hartford  in 
the  early  years,  and  with  the  pioneers  in 
various  other  states  later  on.  With  the  great 
increase  of  schools,  which  took  place  after 
the  Civil  War,  the  facilities  for  the  formal 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  not 
for  a  long  time  properly  organized.  Many 
teachers  entered  into  the  work  on  graduation 
from  high  school,  the  proportion  of  women 
teachers  increased  very  greatly,  and  certain 
quick  training  schools  were  operated,  in  which 
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teachers  were  supposed  to  obtain  a  foundation 
for  their  work  in  as  little  as  six  weeks.  How- 
ever, something  over  forty  years  ago  training 
classes  of  a  very  different  type  were  started 
at  the  Clarke  School  at  Northampton  and  at 
Gallaudet  College.  From  time  to  time  other 
classes  were  also  regularly  maintained  over  a 
considerable  period  of  years  in  various  schools 
for  the  deaf,  until  the  number  of  graduates 
from  these  better  training  schools  became  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demand  for  teachers.  The 
great  variation  in  requirements  however,  was 
so  evident  that  steps  were  taken  by  the  Con- 
ference of  Superintendents  and  Principals, 
now  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  Ameri- 
can Schools  for  the  Deaf,  to  draw  up  mini- 
mum requirements  for  training  centers.  Edu- 
cational experience  of  two  years  beyond  high 
school  was  fixed  upon  and  a  year's  special 
training  in  addition  to  this,  with  a  fairly 
well  M'orked  out  general  program,  was  called 
for.  The  matter  of  certification  of  teachers 
was  taken  up  by  the  American  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Teaching  Speech  to 
the  Deaf,  and  immediately  thereafter  by  the 
Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  on  the  request  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
which  was  not  satisfied  with  the  certification 
of  speech  teachers  only.  The  Conference  of 
Executives  then  took  a  further  important 
step  by  the  examination  of  the  training  cen- 
ters, themselves,  by  competent  heads  of  schools 
under  the  authority  of  the  Conference.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  several  training  centers 
have  been  abandoned,  some  thirteen  training 
centers  have  been  certified,  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  training  class  at  Gallaudet 
College  have  been  raised  definitely  to  college 
graduation  with  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  in 
general  everywhere  the  trainers  have  been 
required  to  show  much  higher  educational 
qualifications  than  was  the  custom  only  a 
few  years  ago.  The  certification  of  teachers 
by  the  Conference  of  Executives  has  gone 
forward  steadily  with  recognition  of  the 
teacher  of  manual  classes,  vocational  classes, 
physical  training,  and  in  fact  all  Oeachers 
employed  in  any  school.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  average  teacher  of  the 
deaf  today  is  better  qualified  educationally 
than  the  teacher  of  a  generation  ago.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  unfortunate  that  all 
of  the  training  classes  do  not  adopt  as  part 
of  their  course  careful  instruction  in  the 
language  of  signs.  Whether  or  not  the  sign 
language  is  used  in  the  classroom,  the  knowl- 
edge of  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
teacher.  Such  a  well  known  authority  as  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  never  criticised  the 
use  of  the  manual  alphabet  whenever  it  seemed 
necessary.  Dr.  A.  L.  Crouter,  in  a  splen- 
did article  on  the  training  of  teachers,  read 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  teachers  at  Mt.  Airy 
in  1921,  laid  stress  on  this  part  of  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  and  though 
he,  like  Dr.  Bell,  was  an  ardent  oralist  he 
admitted  the  value  of  the  understanding  by 
the  teacher  of  the  manual  alphabet  and  the 
sign  language. 

It  has  never  seemed  fitting  or  proper  for 


ouf  institution  to  train  more  than  six  or 
eight  hearing  teachers  in  any  one  year.  We 
have,  however,  trained  a  splendid  body  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  there  are  now 
one  hundred  graduates  of  our  normal  class  in 
the  teaching  profession,  some  twenty-five  of 
v\hom  are  executive  heads  of  schools  and 
other  school  principals  or  head  teachers.  In 
the  meantime  Gallaudet  College  deaf  graduates 
have  been  steadily  drawn  into  our  schools, 
and  we  have  placed  an  average  of  five  or 
six  young  people  each  year  in  such  positions 
for  a  good  many  years  past.  In  an  article 
writteen  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris  of  the  Colorado 
School  .and  delivered  at  the  International 
Meeting  at  West  Trenton  last  June,  the  value 
of  the  deaf  teacher  in  the  school  for  the  deaf 
was  clearly  brought  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  schools  for  the  deaf  will  consider 
the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  deaf 
teachers  than  many  of  them  now  make  use 
of,  and  that  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  training  classes  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  finally  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  the 
Bachelor's  degree  for  advanced  educational 
requirements,  with  better  organized  training 
classes,  with  more  encouragement  to  deaf 
teachers,  with  the  certification  of  those  already 
in  the  profession,  and  the  provision  of  better 
salaries  for  teachers  throughout  the  country, 
we  may  look  forward  to  a  continued  advance 
in  this  very  serious  problem  of  teachers.  For 
after  all  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school 
and  exercises  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
growing  child. 

Another  great  problem  in  our  schools  for 
the  deaf  which  has  not  yet  received  enough 
attention  is  physical  care.  Most  of  our  schools 
are  equipped  with  coaches  for  various  sports, 
hospitals,  nurses,  and  attending  physicians; 
and  yet  it  has  been  my  experience  that  many 
children  have  been  kept  out  of  the  school 
room  by  contagion  which  might  have  been 
prevented  and  that  many  of  them  grow  up 
without  sufficient  care  of  teeth,  ears,  and 
training  in  health  habits  and  knowledge  of 
hygiene.  Tests  which  we  have  conducted  at 
Gallaudet  College  with  new  students  each  year 
for  several  years  past  have  shown  a  very 
decided  lack  of  the  knowledge  of  hygiene. 
Students  have  come  to  us  with  bad  tonsils, 
bad  teeth,  and  poor  posture.  All  pupils 
should  now  have  preventive  inoculation 
against  small  pox,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  doubtful  if  much  more 
attention  is  needed  to  organized  sports  and 
play  for  the  smaller  children,  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  inaugurate  such  healthful  com- 
petetive  games  as  will  draw  all  children  into 
exercise.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
games  and  sports  which  the  pupils  will  pursue 
after  they  have  left  school,  such  as  tennis, 
indoor  baseball,  swimming,  and  golf.  The 
residential  schools  have  a  great  opportunity 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  of  good  health 
habits,  proper  rest  and  play,  and  should  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  turn  out 
pupils  who  are  well  and  strong  in  spite  of 
their    handicap    of  deafness. 

The  matter  of  character  training  is  another 
problem  in  our  schools.     It  seems  to  me  that 
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since  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  the  sign 
language  in  some  quarters  in  our  chapel 
exercises,  with  the  difficulty  of  comprehension 
of  our  young  children  of  regular  church  and 
Sunday  school  services  with  hearing  people, 
and  the  general  change  to  non-iresidencial 
teachers,  whose  association  with  the  child  ends 
with  the  school  day,  the  problem  of  character 
training  is  today  a  most  important  one.  Of 
course  such  work  should  begin  in  the  lov/er 
classes,  as  the  character  of  men  and  women 
is  largely  formed  at  an  early  age.  Work  of 
this  kind  is  given  in  practically  all  of  our 
schools.  I  believe  it  should  be  very  definitely 
organized,  beginning  with  the  early  grades 
and  continuing  throughout  the  school  life.  I 
cannot  see  why  for  intermediate  pupils  in  the 
schools  lessons  of  this  kind  cannot  be  given 
by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet  wherever 
necessary  to  put  over  the  point;  nor  do  I 
see  why  chapel  services  by  means  of  the  manu- 
al alphabet  and  the  sign  language  should  not 
be  continued  in  our  schools. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  good  influ- 
ence of  the  appeal  which  can  be  brought  to 
the  older  boys  and  girls  in  this  way  is  far  more 
important  than  the  largely  imagined  injury  to 
the  learning  of  the  English  language,  which 
seems  to  scare  some  of  our  educators  unduly. 
If  our  teachers  live  largely  outside  of  the 
school  then  we  must  look  more  carefully  to 
the  selection  of  supervisors  and  other  employ- 
ees whose  contact  with  the  children  is  close. 
Better  salaries  should  be  paid  and  people  of 
high  character  for  these  position  sought.  Here 
again  let  me  suggest  the  employment  of  deaf 
persons  of  high  character  in  such  positions 
as  coaches,  supervisors,  and  asistants  in  the 
houehold  department.  My  experience  has  been 
that  employees  familiar  with  the  manual  alpha- 
bet and  with  the  sign  language  are  able  to 
check  many  undesirable  ideas  and  plans 
among  deaf  children  and  to  exert  a  splendid 
influence  over  them  for  good.  The  reading 
of  he*ro  stories,  Bible  stories,  and  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  right  type.  Scout  work, 
and  properly  conducted  sports  will  aid  also 
in  character  building.  I  am  sure  that  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  past  have  made 
an  enviable  record  in  educating  law-abiding 
citizens  of  good  character.  We  must  not  neglect 
this  part  of  our  school  work  for  any  whim 
or   temporary   fashion   in  education. 

The  last  problem  of  which  I  shall  speak  is 
the  question  of  methods  employed  in  our  school 
work.  For  fifty  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Hartford  School  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  teaching  of  speech  or  speech  reading. 
Visits  to  foreign  schools  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  impressed  some  of  our  leading 
educators,  particularly  Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gal- 
laudet,  of  the  desirability  of  giving  every  deaf 
child  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  speech  or 
improve  the  speech  he  already  had.  Since  that 
time  great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  speech 
and  on  oral  instruction.  Educated  deaf  people 
are  agreed  on  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
work.  It  is  very  pleasing  now  to  see  a  swing- 
ing of  the  pendulum  throughout  the  various 
parts    of    the    world   toward   a   more  rational 


use  of  speech  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf.  In 
1915  Dr.  Caroline  Yale  said  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
deaf  that  what  was  then  needed  in  our  schools 
was  not  more  speech  but  better  speech.  I 
believe  this  is  decidedly  true  today.  In  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  countries  where  the  oral  method 
has  been  long  and  thoroughly  tested,  we  find 
a  decidedly  reasonable  attitude  growing  in  the 
important  matter  of  methods  of  education.  The 
Osaka  School  in  Japan  has  just  announced 
the  abandonment  of  pure  oral  work  with  chil- 
dren who  cannot  be  expected  to  make  them- 
selves understood  except  with  intimates  or 
whose  environment  will  not  call  for  much  use 
of  speech.  In  Denmark  schools  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  divided  into  groups  in 
wh'ch  the  method  is  varied  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  speak  and  read  the  lips. 
Recently  it  has  been  atinounced  that  such  a 
plan  may  be  pursued  in  Sweden.  The  Lon- 
don County  Council  has  long  recognized 
that  there  are  failures  in  oral  instruction  and 
has  provided  a  fine  school  for  children  who 
cannot  succeed  under  this  single  method. 
The  testimony  of  the  late  Dr.  Eichhclz  of 
England  upholding  the  reasonable  use  of 
manual  meth'^ds  is  most  enlightening.  Great 
psychologists  have  let  us  know  that  punish- 
ment for  the  use  of  signs  or  th^^  manual 
alphabet  and  the  repression  of  children  of 
limited  powers  of  speech  are  out  of  place 
and  dangerous  in  any  educational  system. 
The  recent  investigations  of  Miss  Thompson, 
the  early  surveys  of  Pintner  and  Patter- 
son and  the  more  recent  surveys  of  Day, 
Pintner,  and  Fusfeld  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  true  measure  of  the  success  of  our  schools 
cannot  be  made  in  terms  of  speech  and  lip 
reading  but  must  be  made  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional advancement.  The  day  has  arrived 
when  the  authorities  of  every  school  publicly 
supported  must  realize  that  the  child  is  an 
individual,  that  the  duty  of  the  school  is  to 
give  to  each  child  the  best  education  possible, 
and  to  do  this  a  flexible  combination  of  me- 
thods of  instruction   is  absolutely  necessary. 

These  problems  which  we  have  discussed  are 
not  all  by  any  means  which  educators  of  the 
deaf  must  face  today,  but  if  we  all  work  for 
better  built  and  better  equipped  school  plants, 
better  school  laws,  better  curricula  including 
full  high  school  work,  better  trained  and  better 
paid  teachers,  improved  vocational  instruction 
and  placement,  a  higher  type  of  physical  care, 
particularly  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  more 
thorough  and  careful  character  training,  and 
above  all  flexible  educational  methods  under 
which  the  child  is  treated  as  an  individual,  is 
tested  for  educational  advancement  frequently, 
and  is  encouraged  in  freedom  of  expression 
and  love  for  his  school  and  teachers  rather 
than  hampered  by  indifference  and  fear;  if 
we  base  our  work  on  experience  and  reason 
rather  than  sentiment  and  fashion  we  shall 
solve  many  of  the  problems  that  are  before  us 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 


A  single  sunbeam  is  enough  to  drive  away 
many  shadows. — St.   Francis  of  Assisi. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  READING 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  and  before  I  be- 
came deaf  my  father  used  to  tell  me  a  great 
many  stories  It  was  a  rare  treat  because  he 
was  a  good  story  teller.  Most  always,  too,  his 
stories  had  a  moral  but  this  did  not  detract 
from  their  fascination.  Many  of  these  stories 
I  remember  to  this  day — fifty  years  later. 

When  hearing  left  me  at  the  age  of  twelve 
and  I  went  away  to  school,  these  stories  ceased. 
Then  it  was  that  he  gave  me  a  subscription  to 
the  Youth's  Companion  and  put  books  into  my 
hands  so  that  I  could  read  the  stories  for  my- 
self. It  was  not  so  much  fun,  but  gradually 
I  acquired  the  reading  habit  and  a  love  for 
books. 

Ever  since  then  I  have  realized  the  value  of 
reading  to  the  deaf  boy  and  girl,  not  only  for 
its  value  as  a  means  of  acquiring  English,  but 
because  it  brings  untold  treasures  from  story- 
land. 

This  is  why  I  have  so  often  talked  to  you 
boys  and  girls  about  the  value  of  the  reading 
habit  and  urged  you  to  read,  and  read  good 
books.  It  is  why  we  have  over  3,000  volumes 
in  our  Supplementary  Reading  Library  and  re- 
quire their  use  in  all  classes  and  why  we  also 
have  over  6,000  volumes  in  our  general  library. 

Not  all  of  us  at  first  like  to  read.  It  is  so 
much  e-asier  to  have  some  one  else  tell  us  the 
stories.  But  the  habit  can  be  acquired.  I 
know  this  from  experience.  And  once  acquired 
you  will  not  exchange  it  for  any  other  source 
of  happiness  life  can  give  you,  shut  out  as  you 
are,  from  the   hearing  world. 

Within  the  pages  of  a  story  paper  and  bound 
between  the  covers  of  a  book  lie  not  only 
enjoyment  but  relief  from  loneliness  and  the 
feeling  of  isolation  that  deafness  so  often  brings. 

"Reading  maketh  a  full  man,"  said  Bacon. 
He  might  have  added,  "and  also  a  happy  one." 

From  the  pages  of  a  book  one  absorbs  not 
only  profit  but  pleasure  from  the  companion- 
ship of  delightful  men  and  women  when  he 
follows  the  adventures  of  its  characters  and 
comes  to  think  of  them  as  real  friends  he  has 
known. 

With  a  book  dull  days  are  shortened  and 
lonely  evenings  lose  their  bitterness — and  there 
is  always  a  book  for  any  mood.  When  the 
rain  keeps  us  in  doors,  or  the  winter  winds  drive 
us  to  seek  shelter  beside  the  warmth  of  a  fire, 
what  greater  pleasure  or  contentment  than  to 
seek  a  cozy  corner  and  take  up  a  favorite  book 
therein  to  roam  the  world  in  search  of  advent- 
ure, visit  fairyland,  or  talk  with  the  wise  men 
in  ages  gone?  Where  else  can  we  find  that 
answer  to  the  longing  for  what  we  desire? 

Why  regret  the  loss  of  idle  gossip  around  us 
when  we  have  the  sages  of  the  past  with  whom 
to  commune  and  the  master  story  tellers  of  the 
world  to  unfold  their  stories  before  our  eyes? 

Read  books.  Get  the  habit  and  forget  you 
can  not  hear. 

"Who  hath  a  book,  hath  but  to  read. 

And  he  may  be  a  king  indeed! 

His  kingdom  is  his  inglenook. 

All  this  is  his  who  hath  a  book." 

— J.  S.  Long. 


TRAGIC  DELAYS 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  list  of 
children  sinned  against  by  fond  parents  whose 
selfish  lives  prevent  them  from  sending  their 
children  to  school  until  it  is  too  late  to  give 
them   an  education. 

Last  year  we  accepted  against  our  better  judg- 
ment an  attractive  girl  whose  parents  kept  her 
at  home  until  she  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
The  special  attention  her  teachers  gave  her 
and  the  extensive  coaching  she  received  at  the 
hands  of  our  normal  students  failed  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  results.  The  poor  girl  strug- 
gled desperately  to  do  most  elementary  work 
and  in  June  was  sent  home  humiliated  and 
crushed,  a  hopeless  failure. 

This  year  we  have  a  beginning  class  made 
up  of  children  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  years,  some  never  in  school  and  others 
having  spent  seven  years  in  the  public  school, 
rated  as  eighth  grade  students  but  not  able 
to  compose  an  intelligent  simple  sentence.  Last 
week  admission  was  desired  for  two  young  men, 
— one  nineteen  and  one  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  both  rated  as  eighth  grade  students  but 
unable  to  read  or  write  more  than  the  simplest 
sentences  and  having  been  allowed  to  form 
such  undesirable  habits  as  would  make  the  wis- 
dom of  their  admission  to  our  school  doubtful. 

— Western  Pennsylvanian. 


WATCHING  THE  CLOCK 

"Just  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  quit- 
ting time,"  exclaims  the  young  man  who  is 
listening  anxiously  for  the  twelve  o'clock  bell 
to  ring. 

In  another  p-art  of  the  same  shop  is  a  young 
fellow,  intent  upon  his  work,  who  says  to  his 
mate — "I  hope  I  can  get  this  job  done  before 
the  bell  rings  for  noon." 

Which  one  of  these  workmen  is  the  more 
likely  to  gain  promotion,  the  one  who  is  impa- 
tient for  the  noon  hour  to  come,  or  the  one 
who  is  anxious  to  complete  his  job?  The 
answer  is  not  hard  to  give.  In  every  walk  of 
life,  men  are  wanted  who  will  put  heart  and 
conscience  into  their  work.  The  employee  who 
tries  to  merely  put  in  his  time  will  soon  have 
too  much  time  on  his  hands,  for  he  will  be  out 
of  a  job.  The  lad  who  constantly  asks  people, 
"What  time  is  it?"  is  very  apt  to  be  a  mere  time- 
server,  with  no  more  interest  in  the  company 
for  which  he  works  than  the  machine  which  he 
manipulates.  A  hireling  is  a  man  who  simply 
works  for  wages.  The  big  thing  for  him  is  his 
pay  check,  and  he  is  always  on  hand  to 
receive  it. 

What  a  pity  that  men  of  this  type  can't  see 
that  they  are  ignoring  the  big  end  of  the  thing. 
Real  service  is  full  of  joy.  If  work  loses  in  in- 
spiration it  becomes  little  better  than  slavery. 
Boys,  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom!  Keep  your 
eyes  on  your  job;  never  mind  the  clock. 

— Exchange. 


No  tears  dim  the  sweet  look  that  nature 
wears. — Longfellow. 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 
SHOULD  DO  TO  MINIMIZE 
THESE  DEFECTS 

The  main  function  of  the  schools  for  the 
aeat,  as  commonly  understood  is  to  bridge  the 
educational  gap  between  the  dleaf  and  the  hear- 
ing by  teaching  them  speech  and  lip-reading, 
and  the  comprehension  and  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  both  spoken  and  written.  By 
more  efficient  methods  better  results  can  prob- 
ably be  achieved  than  have  been  in  the  past, 
but  above  all,  conditions  of  the  life  of  the 
pupils  after  school  hours  should  be  so  changed 
as  to  offer  greater  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
English.  This  involves  a  superior  and  better 
trained  type  of  housemothers  and  other  offi- 
cers, who,  after  all,  have  a  much  more  extended 
and  more  intimate  contact  with  the  children 
than  their  teachers  have.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  danger  of  institutionalization  should  be 
avoided.  The  children  should  be  grouped  in 
smaller  units,  the  institution  routine  should 
be  minimized,  in  order  to  afford  possibilities 
for  initative  and  independent  behavior.  Con- 
tacts with  the  hearing  world,  especially  hear- 
ing children  of  their  own  age  should  be  multi- 
plied. This  can  be  done  by  arranging  ex- 
change parties,  picnics,  athletic  events,  etc., 
and  thus  will  help  in  combating  their  exclu- 
siveness  in  social  intercourse  in  their  adult  life. 

Vocationally,  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  equipment  and  course  of  study  as  are 
necessitated  by  our  changing  social  and  indus- 
trail  order  must,  of  course,  be  made.  But  more 
important  than  this  is  a  greater  emphasis  on 
developing  better  emotional  stability.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  made  to  realize  that  he  must  not 
only  be  better  qualified  technically  than  his 
hearing  competitors  for  a  job,  but  that  his 
willingness,  good  nature  and  good  sportsman- 
ship are  essential  factors  in  his  retaining  his 
position.  He  must  be  taught  that  misunder- 
standings, both  on  his  part  and  that  of  his 
employer,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  communica- 
tion, are  bound  to  occur,  but  it  is  up  to  him 
not  to  allow  them  to  unbalance  him.  In 
short,  he  must  know  that  he  has  to  adjust  him- 
self to  his  hearing  environment,  that  he  cannot 
expect  the  hearing  world  to  adjust  itself  to  him. 
How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  school 
shop  is  difficult  to  suggest,  but  it  is  the  para- 
mount problem  and  deserves  the  most  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  deaf. 
Failure  to  have  given  this  matter  sufficient 
thought  has  resulted  in  many  maladjustments 
and  disasters..  The  mere  matter  of  teaching 
the  deaf  speech  and  lip-reading  does  not 
"normalize"  them.  The  problem  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that. — Tobias  Brill,  Principal  in 
the  New  Jersey  School,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Deaf. 


GOOD  MANNERS  AT  SCHOOL 

A  boy  who  wishes  to  be  a  gentleman  will 
take  off  his  hat  as  he  enters  the  door  of  the 
school  building  and  keep  it  off  until  he  goes 
out  of  the  door.  He  will  go  up  and  down 
the  stairs  in  an  orderly  way,  not  pushing  nor 


crowding  his  mates;  he  will  also  be  quiet  and 
attentive  in  the  chapel. 

Som^e  boys  think  it  smart  to  disobey  orders 
and  be  rude  and  noisy.  They  are  mistaken. 
I:  only  shows  a  bad  mind.  It  may  be  a  trouble 
to  those  in  charge  of  them,  but  it  harms  no 
one  but  themselves.  It  destroys  their  good 
name,  deprives  them  of  many  pleasures  and 
brings  disagreeable  consequences.  Disregard 
of  the  rules  of  school  shows  lack  of  respect  for 
teachers  and  superintendent.  Lack  of  respect 
and  true  politeness  never  go  together. 

Regularity  and  punctuality  are  signs  of  good 
manners.  When  a  pupil  enters  chapel  or 
schoolroom  late,  he  disturbs  all  who  are  present. 

Proper  respect  for  the  school  will  prevent 
pupils  from  throwing  anything  unsightly 
about  the  grounds,  on  steps  of  the  buildings 
or  on  the  floors  ;  also  from  marking  with  pen, 
pencil,  crayon  or  knife,  the  walls,  woodwork 
or  desks. 

Pupils  shou/d  be  very  careful  of  what  they 
are  allowed  to  use,  but  do  not  own,  such  as 
books,  papers  and  school  materials.  If  pupils 
ate  well  bred  their  books  will  have  no  marks 
in  them,  and  will  be  kept  clean. 

A  teacher's  directions  should  be  respected 
and  obeyed  ;  and  the  obedience  should  be 
quick  and  cheerful.  Sulking,  contradiction^ 
or  delay  in  obeying,  are  rude  and  childish. 
Never  interrupt  a  teacher  by  inattention,  dis- 
order or  question  when  a  recitation  is  in 
progress,  nor  when  she  is  talking  with  others; 
It  is  impolite. 

All  pupils  should  try  to  put  things  in 
their  places,  and  should  keep  their  own  desks 
in  order.  They  should  not  use  books,  or 
papers  without  permission.  Pupils  should 
never  touch  articles  on  or  in  the  teacher's 
desk;    it   is   very   rude   to   meddle   with  them. 

A  pupil  should  be  ashamed  to  copy  these 
lessons  of  another  pupil.  It  is  taking  what 
does  not  belong  to  him  and  that  is  stealing, 
and  telling  the  teacher  it  is  his  own,  which  is 
lying. 

It  is  unkind  as  well  as  impolite  to  laugh 
at  the  mistakes  of  school  mates,  or  to  stare 
or  point  at  anything  peculiar  in  their  looks, 
dress  or  manner. 

When  visitors  come  to  the  room,  they 
should  be  treated  politely  and  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  welcome.  It  is  very  rude  to 
stare  at  them  or  make   remarks  about  them. 

When  a  pupil  goes  into  another  school- 
room to  speak  to  a  friend,  he  should  first 
ask  the  teacher's  permission.  To  walk  into 
a  room  and  began  talking  to  a  pupil  is  very 
impolite. 

Never  stand  in  the  hall  and  look  into  a 
room,    or    speak    to    the    pupils    in    the  class. 

Do  not  chew  gum  or  anything  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Do  not  forget  to  say,  "Good  morning" 
and  "Good  afternoon." 

Never  fail  to  say  "Thank  you"  for  a  favor 
no  matter  how  small  it  is. 

Always  say  "Excuse  me"  when  passing  in 
front  of  any  one. 

Do  not  leave  outside  doors  open  in  cold 
weather. — The  Silent  Hoosier. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 


BLIND  ACTORS  TO  COMPETE  FOR 
RADIO  ROLE  AND  YEAR  OF 
STUDY  IN  DRAMA  SCHOOL 


By   Charles  J.  Gilchrest 

A  full  year's  scholarship  in  the  Goodman 
Drama  school  and  a  role  in  a  coast-to-coast 
broadcast  over  an  NBC  network  await  a  sight- 
less actor  in  Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  Anne  Seymour,  star  of  the  NBC  Grand 
Hotel  program. 

Believing  that  real  dramatic  talent  exists 
among  the  blind,  and  convinced  that  this  talent 
can  best  be  applied  to  radio,  where  no  stage 
action  is  necessary.  Miss  Seymour  has  arranged 
with  the  Goodman  Drama  school  for  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  best  blind  actor  in  Chicago.  Not 
only  that,  but  Miss  Seymour  herself  will  coach 
the  winner  in  radio  technique  and  he  or  she 
will  be  given  a  role  in  at  least  one  Grand  Hotel 
program    at    a    later  date. 

The  auditions  to  determine  the  winner  will 
be  held  in  the  Chicago  NBC  studios  in  the 
Merchandise  Mart  next  Thursday,  October  25, 
at  9:30  a.  m.  Judges  will  be  Miss  Seymour, 
Maurice  Gncisen,  director  of  the  Goodman 
Drama  School,  and  C.  L.  Menser,  production 
manager  of  the  central  division  of  NBC.  All 
blind  actors  in  Chicago  are  invited  to  partici- 
pate. 

The  story  of  Miss  Seymour's  efforts  to  aid 
the  blind  dates  back  to  one  zero  night  last 
January,  when  inmates  of  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  blind  telephoned  her  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  Grand  Hotel  performance. 
A  faulty  radio  set  had  prevented  them  from 
hearing  the  broadcast,  they  said,  and  they 
wondered  whether  the  cast  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  visit  the  home  that  evening  and 
repeat  the  performance.  Anne  and  other 
members  of  the  cast  readily  agreed,  and  so  Mr. 
Menser,  production  director  of  the  show, 
directed  a  second  performance  that  night,  only 
this  time  the  audience  attended  in  person,  even 
though  the  listeners  could  not  see  the  actors. 

Soon  afterward  a  letter  reached  Miss  Sey- 
mour from  Ruth  Wagner,  a  sightless  Chicago 
girl  who  was  president  of  the  Braille  Theater 
Guild,  an  organization  of  blind  actors.  Hav- 
ing read  newspaper  accounts  of  the  perform- 
ance at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  Miss  Wagner 
sought  Miss  Seymour's  aid  in  obtaining  radio 
recognition  for  blind  actors.  Anne  attended  a 
stage  performance  of  the  Braille  Guild  and 
there  discovered  surprising  talent  among  the 
actors.  She  determined  to  try  to  aid  them 
in  getting  into  radio.  The  scholarship  to  the 
Goodman  school  and  the  chance  to  play  a 
role  in  Grand  Hotel  are   the  results. 

• — Radio  Editor  The  Daily  News. 


LOCALS 

Evan  Rempel  has  had  several  visits  from 
his  parents.  They  came  to  see  him  on  his 
birthday    and   brought   a   nice   birthday  cake. 

Dolores  Painter  was  pleased  to  have  her 
mother  and  little  brother  Donald  here  for  the 
Halloween  party. 

Harlene  Totten  and  Ruby  Girard  visited  at 
their   homes  in   Whitehall   last  week-end. 

Gertie  Fleming,  Agnes  Jensen,  Mell  Ray 
Hoag  and  Mike  Maloney  won  prizes  at  the 
Halloween  costume  party. 

Homer  Wells  is  eager  to  see  his  new  home. 
His  family  moved  a  short  time  ago. 

^     ^  ^ 

THANKSGIVING 

Now  that  the  month  of  November  is  here 
again,  we  begin  to  think  of  Thanksgiving 
time.  The  custom  has  been  observed  for 
many  years.  Many  countries  used  to  celebrate 
a  harvest  feast  long  before  the  Pilgrims  began 
the  custom  in  America. 

Many  people  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Thanksgiving.  But  we  are  glad 
that  most  of  us  know  the  meaning  and  are 
grateful  for  shelter,  warmth,  food  and  clothing. 
We  should  thank  God  for  all  these  common 
blessings  and  all  the  other  gifts  he  has 
bestov/ed. 

In  the  years  to  come  this  custom  will  no 
doubt    be    continued. — Billy  Maxwell. 

*  *  * 

UNCLE  SAM'S  WORK 

Uncle  Sam  is  planning  to  make  an  air  line 
to  link  the  United  States  with  the  Orient. 
Postmaster  General  Farley  has  asked  Congress 
for  money  to  start  mail  service  over  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  They  plan  to  build  six  test  air- 
planes, each  to  hold  32  passengers.  They 
hope  to  establish  three  day  schedules  from 
Los  Angeles,  California  to  China.  They  will 
make    stops   at   Hawaii   and   the  Phillipines. 

A  plane  of  this  kind,  called  the  Brazilian 
Clipper,  is  already  flying  from  Flordia  to 
South  America. — Buddy  Kopach. 

*  *  * 

MY  VISIT  TO  YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

You  can  imagine  how  excited  I  was  when 
we  started  to  Yellowstone  Park.  We  spent 
the  first  night  very  comfortably  near  beauti- 
ful Lake  McCallister.  The  next  day  we  went 
on  to  West  Yellowstone.  I  enoyed  the  curio 
shop  there. 

We  arrived  at  the  park  about  lunch  time. 
The  afternoon  passed  quickly  because  there 
were  so  many  interesting  mud  geysers,  hot 
water  geysers,  falls,  and  wild  animals  to  see. 
They  fed  the  bears  in  the  evening.  A  ranger 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  wild  animals. 
He    said    the    bears    loved    their  combination 
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salad  from  the  hotel  garbage  cans.  He  warned 
the  people  to  be  careful  when  the  animals 
came   to   "hold  up"   their  cars. 

The  next  day  we  visited  the  historical  mu- 
seum. Here  there  were  ail  kinds  of  old  relics 
used  by  the  Indians  and  early  white  men. 

If  one  lived  right  in  the  park  all  the  time, 
he  would  never  tire  of  all  the  interesting  sights 
Mother  Nature  has  put  there. — Harlene  Totten. 

*  *  * 

MY  BiftTHDAY  PICNIC 

My  birthday  is  the  twenty-sixth  of  August. 
This  summer  it  came  on  a  Sunday.  Quite  a 
few  children  have  birthdays  in  August.  Mv 
sister,   Agnes   had   hers   the  twenty-eighth. 

We  had  a  picnic  party  this  year.  There 
were  several  families  there.  We  ate  in  the 
shade  of  the  choke-cherry  trees  in  the  pasture. 

My  sister,  Bernice  made  a  big  cake.  It  was 
a  three  layer  cake  and  it  was  decorated  on 
the  sides  with  animal  cookies.  It  was  very 
good. 

We  had  chicken,  potato  salad,  beans,  buns, 
pickles,    sandwiches    and    cakes    of    all  kinds. 

We  played  games  after  dinner.  Then  we 
had  lunch  again.     I  surely  enjoyed   it  all. 

— Lelia  Jensen. 

*  * 
MY  TRIP 

I  was  very  excited  when  I  heard  that  we 
were  going  on  a  trip  to  Patosi  Springs.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  scenery  around 
there.  There  is  a  lake  away  up  in  the  moun- 
tains where  four-legged  fish  called  oxalotyl  are 
found.  It  is  said  that  these  fish  are  only 
found  in  one  place  in  Mexico.  The  natives 
use  them   for  food.     They   look   like  lizards. 

We  enjoyed  fishing  and  swimming.  We 
slept  in  a  tent  at  night.  One  afternoon  we 
walked  up  Andy  Gump  Mountain. 

We  ran  out  of  food.  So  we  had  to  walk 
eight  miles  to  get  some  more. 

I  have  gone  to  this  place  every  summer  for 
years  and  I  never  grow  tired  of  it. 

— Ruby  Girard. 

A  BIRTHDAY  CAKE 

Evan  Rempel  was  seven  years  old  the  nine- 
teenth of  October.  His  father  and  mother 
brought  him  a  nice  cake.  He  gave  us  each 
a  piece  at  the  table.    We  all  liked  it  very  much. 

— Elsie  Matkovic. 
^     ^  ^ 

A     FISHING  TRIP 

I  went  fishing  with  some  friends  of  mine 
last  summer.  We  went  up  Big  Sheep  Creek. 
My  friend  and  I  did  not  fish.  We  played 
around  in  the  water  while  her  mother  and 
father  fished.     We  had  a  good  time  wading. 

They  caught  quite  a  number  of  small  trout. 

— Gertie  Fleming. 

*  *  * 

LOCALS 

Mell  Ray  Hoag  was  the  why  and  where  for 
of  a  ghost  nine  feet  tall  at  our  Halloween  party. 
The  spector  had  long  been  one  of  Mell  Ray's 
meditations,  and  the  creation,  with  its  waving 
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arms,  grinning  face,  deep  throated  voice  sound- 
ing much  like  a  steam  boat  whistle  and  clink- 
ing chains,   was  sufficient  to  win  first  prize. 

Wayne  Bassett  has  become  a  lusty  blower 
of  the  saxaphone.  He  is  doing  so  well  that 
we  will  soon  have  another  saxaphone  player 
for   our   dance  orchestra. 

Dagny  Johnson  expressed  profound  uncer- 
tainty about  attending  our  masquerade  Hallow- 
een party.  She  feared  that  the  evil  one  would 
be  in  attendance,  and  that  he  would  wield  his 
pitch  fork  in  her  direction. 

Margie  Howard  is  truly  growing  up.  She 
now  stays  for  the  dance  which  is  usually  part 
of  our  entertainment.  She  says  the  boys  must 
use  more,  "please,  and  thank  you,"  phrases 
if  they  wish  to  dance  with  her. 

As  president  of  our  literary  society,  David 
Mainwaring  is  doing  much  to  up-hold  the 
dignity  of  the  blind  department.  He  has 
urged  changes  in  the  society  which  will  make 
it   more   entertaining  for  all. 

— Marshall  Brondum. 

*  *  * 

THE  WRONG  BUNDLE 

I  was  sent  to  the  store  for  some  meat  and, 
while  there,  became  interested  in  a  new  meat- 
grinder.  I  paid  little  heed  to  the  packages 
handed  me  by  the  man,  although  it  did  seem 
somewhat  lighter  than  a  bundle  of  meat  should 
have  been. 

On  arriving  home  the  meat  was  deposited  on 
the  kitchen  table.  I  went  into  another  room 
and  decided  to  read  a  few  pages  before  dinner. 
Suddenly,  the  quiet  was  split  wide  open  with 
a  shriek  from  my  sister.  Into  the  kitchen  I 
ran,  thinking  something  terrible  must  have 
befallen  her. 

There  stood  my  sister  holding  a  dress  before 
the  stove.  She  asked  me  many  questions  and 
exclaimed,  "Where  is  the  meat?  Where  did 
you  buy  the  dress?     It  dosen't  even  fit  me." 

As  you  might  imagine  I  was  hurriedly  sent 
back  with  the  dress  with  a  vigorous  reminder 
that   it  was   meat  I   was   going  after. 

— Mike  Maloney. 

*  *  ^- 

GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  FAMILY 
PICTURE 

Getting  ready  to  take  a  family  picture  is 
a  task  that  can  best  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  experienced  the  event. 

One  bright  August  morning  Mother  decided 
we  should  have  a  group  picture  taken.  The 
children  were  told  to  dress  in  their  most 
attractive  outfits.  Then  the  fun  began.  Every- 
one started  talking  at  the  same  time.  Should 
it  be  the  red  dress,  or  would  the  blue  one  look 
better?  How  should  each  one  arrange  his  or 
her  hair.  It  seemed  that  hours  had  passed 
since    the    suggestion    was  made. 

The  family  was  grouped  according  to  height 
which  required  another  lengthly  discourse.  At 
length  each  one  was  situated  to  his  or  her 
liking  and  the  photographer  made  ready  to 
take  our  picture.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
we  were  greatly  dismayed  to  discover  that  the 
sun  was  no  longer  shining.     We  waited;  our 
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expressions  betraying  our  inner  most  thoughts 
of  picture  taking.  "Take  the  picture,"  we 
shouted,  "regardless  of  light." 

The  picture  was  a  sad  revelation  of  our  true 
selves  as  we  appeared  on  that  particular  day. 
To  an  observer  it  looked  like  a  contest  of 
forced  smiles.  That  picture  now  resides  in  the 
family  museum  as  a  forlorn  testimonial  to 
wasted  time  and  energy. — David  Mainwaring. 
^     ^.  ^ 

HOW  I  LEARNED  TO  COOK 

I  have  had  a  desire  to  cook  since  I  was  a 
very  small  girl.  I  can  still  vividly  recall  the 
delight  of  a  far-away  Christmas  when  I  re- 
ceived a  set  of  dishes  and  three  small  pans. 
Those  were  the  days  of,  "play  house,"  and  the 
hours  seemed  to  fly  as  I  served  my  guests. 
Often  I  would  observe  my  older  sister  at  work 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  she  who  taught  me  the 
value  of  measuring  carefully  all  liquids  and 
flour. 

Last  summer  came  my  opportunity  to  cook 
Father,  my  younger  sister  and  I  were  home 
alone  and  the  preparing  of  meals  became  my 
duty.  From  a  collection  of  receipts  I  was  able 
to  prepare  many  kinds  of  tempting  dishes. 
I  found  that  cooking  required  practice  and  not 
merely  reading  from  a  cook  book. 

— Doris  Fleming. 

*  *  ^ 

THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

My  favorite  study  is  geography,  because  I 
am  anxious  to  know  the  location  of  states  and 
countries  and  to  know  how  the  people  live 
in    each  locality. 

Geography  is  of  great  benefit  to  us  all.  We 
cannot  expect  to  carry  a  geography  book  or 
a  map  of  the  world  under  our  arm.  It  is 
better  for  us  to  know  from  memory  our  sub- 
ject matter  so  we  may  know  what  crops  are 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
what   the   climate   is   like   in   different  places. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  an  education.  We  who 
anjoy  this  advantage  should  make  the  most  of 
it  and  learn  what  we  can  about  our  neigh- 
bors,   as    to    be    of    greatest   help    to  them. 

— Dagny  Johnson. 

*  *  * 

THE  USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY 

The  use  of  the  dictionary  is  a  worth  while 
and  profitable  habit.  It  gives  one  an  under- 
standing of  every  day  words,  and  often  stimu- 
lates interest  in  learning  their  history  and 
background. 

We  should  inquire  into  the  meaning  of 
every  new  word  and  discover  its  correct 
pronunciation.  We  may  then  employ  it  for 
use    in    our    vocabulary. — Floyd  McDowell. 

*  * 

WHAT  OUR  ATTIC  COULD  TELL 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  person  whom  you 
fancied  could  tell  of  many  exciting  tales 
and  experiences?  Such  an  idea  came  to  me 
while  wandering  in  my  attic.  I  wondered 
at  the  variety  of  interesting  tales  an  attic 
could   tell   if   it   had  the   power  of  speech. 

I  was  fascinated  at  the  many  objects  scat- 
tered   in    various    comers,    each    giving  the 


impression  that  it  was  relating  a  story  of 
its  existence.  Spell  bound  I  sat  on  a 
decrepit  chair  and  found  Ipiy  attention 
centered  on  a  far  away  voice  that  seemed 
to    relate   the  following. 

"I  can  disclose  secrets  that  no  one  has 
been   able    to  discover. 

"I  have  witnessecj  some  weird  times  on, 
Halloween  when  the  wind  moaned  in  every 
corner  of  the  house  and  the  ghosts  and 
goblins  questioned  me  as  to  your  whereabouts. 
I  knew  you  were  safe  in  bed  but  I  never 
betrayed  your  secret.  All  night  the  ghosts 
hunted  for  you  and  at  the  break  of  dawn 
they  vanished,  weary  of  their  search  for  the 
child,  who  had  chosen  my  haunt  for  a  hid- 
ing place." 

Such  tales  as  these  show  the  vast  treasure 
stored  in  my  memory.  They  must  remain 
hidden  until  such  times  as  I  find  it  wise 
to    make    them  known. 

I  found  myself  rubbing  my  eyes  and  I 
was  once  again  in  a  lonely  attic  with  quiet 
and  darkness  surrounding  me  and  the  spirit 
of   the   attic   was   silent. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 

 0  

FOR  TIRED  TEACHERS  TROUBLED 
WITH  DISCIPLINE  PROBLEMS 

Neither  mother  or  the  tired  photographer 
could  make  little  Willie  sit  still  for  the 
picture.  After  an  hour  or  more  of  "See 
the  birdie,  darling"  and  "That's  mother's 
good  boy,"  the  photographer  suggested  that 
perhaps  Willie  would  keep  quiet  if  mother 
left  the  room.  She  did  and  the  picture  was 
successfully  taken.  On  the  way  home  mother 
asked  sweetly,  "What  did  the  nice  man 
say  to  little  precious  to  make  him  be  such  a 
nice  still  boy?" 

'He  thaid,  'you  thit  thtill,  you  little  brat, 
or  I'll  knock  your  block  off,'  tho  I  that 
thtill." — Exchange. 


OPPORTUNITY 

He    lost    the    game — ■ 

No    matter    for  that! 
He    kept    his  temper. 

He    swung    his  hat 
And  cheered  the  winner! — 

A   better  way 
Than   to   lose    his  temper 

And   win   the  day. 

— The  Colorado  Index. 


PINE  NEEDLE 

If  Mother  Nature  patches  the  leaves  of  trees 
and  vines, 

I'm  sure  she  does  her  darning  with  the  needles 
of  the  pines. 

They  are  so  long  and  slender  ;  and  some- 
where   in    full  view, 

She  has  her  threads  of  cobweb,  and  a  thimble 
made  of  dew. 

• — -Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 
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School  work  is  well  underway.  All  the  little 
fellows  have  made  themselves  to  home  and  are 
happy  and  contented.  The  parents  of  the 
new  beginners  can  rest  assured  that  the  wel- 
fare of  their  boy  and  girl  is  getting  every 
attention    possible. — S. 


A  LATE  START 

We  have  ten  fine  young  fellows  in  our 
beginning  class  and  nine  of  them  are  either 
eight  years  of  age  now  or  will  become  eight 
years  of  age  during  the  present  school  vear. 
This  means  that  these  boys  will  be  doing 
primary  work  when  they  have  reached  an 
age  at  which  they  should  be  doing  intermedi- 
ate work,  and  be  well  advanced  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language. 

We  understand  very  well  the  struggle  the 
parent  experiences  in  sending  their  young  six 
year  old  boy  or  girl  away  to  school.  However, 
we  are  only  pleading  the  cause  of  the  child 
who  is  being  unnecessarily  retarded  in  his 
development.  Two  years  may  not  seem  long  to 
the  parent  who  dislikes  to  give  up  the  child, 
but  two  years  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  child 
later,  when  he  is  struggling  to  make  himself 
fit  usefully  into  this  social  world  of  ours. 

The  child  who  enters  school  late  has  been 
deprived  of  his  chance  to  learn  at  a  time  when 
learning  is  easier  for  him.  At  best  the  deaf 
child  is  several  years  behind  the  normal  child 
educationally,  and  any  act  which  further 
retards  his  education  only  adds  to  his  handi- 
cap He  finds  himself  doing  work  which  is 
not  suited  to  his  physical  development  and 
the  older  he  gets  the  greater  this  difference 
becomes. 

If  you  are  proud  of  the  progress  he  is  now 
making,  then  you  might  have  been  prouder 
still,  had  you  entered  him  two  years  ago.  Par- 
ents might  well  consider  these  facts  and  help 
to  pass  them  on  to  other  parents  who  may  be 
making  the  same  mistake,  now. — S. 
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PARENT  COOPERATION 

In  sincere  appreciation  and  because  it  may 
be  inspirational  to  others,  we  wish  to  print 
this  letter: 

Homestead,  Montana 
October  13,  1934 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
Boulder,  Montana 
Dear  Mrs.  Watts: 

Your  weekly  card  telling  of  Harold's 
progress  is  greatly  appreciatr^d  and  always 
looked  forward  to.  Mrs.  Johnson  brought 
him  to  Boulder  and  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  those  in  charge  and  others.  The 
impression  she  carried  away  is  that  he  is  being 
taken  care  of  as  well  or  better  than  if  he  were 
at  home,  that  competent  teachers  are  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  overcome  his 
handicap  and  aside  from  this  we  feel  sure  that 
he  is  being  assisted  in  acquiring  all  the  desir- 
able traits  of  character.  We  want  you  to  know 
that  you  have  our  cooperation  and  good-will. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  when  we  can  be 
of  help. 

Your  last  card  mentioned  that  Harold  had 
received  a  picture  that  you  assumed  was  his 
daddy.  The  man  in  the  picture  is  Harold's 
uncle,  Clarence  Johnson.  He  forgot  to  put 
his  name  on  it. 

We  enclose  several  snapshots  that  should 
bring  happy  memories  to  Sonny  Boy.  They 
are  marked  for  your  information.  We  are 
expecting  some  recent  pictures  back  from  the 
finishers  and  will  send  them  as  soon  as  they 
come.  It  seems  that  pictures  is  the  best  means 
we  have  of  keeping  in  touch  with  him  person- 
ally. 

We  have  planned  to  send  Harold  some  toys. 
If  toys  are  desired  or  needed  you  are  in  a 
position  to  tell  us  what  kind  to  get.  I  have 
planned  on  getting  him  a  bicycle  but  do  not 
know  whether  this  would  be  advisable  as  long 
as  he  is  in  the  company  of  children  who  have 
no  bicycles  and  perhaps  a  limited  number  of 
other  toys.  He  is  not  accustomed  to  having 
every  whim  satisfied  but  we  would  like  "^o 
get  him  any  thing  that  would  materially  add 
to  his  enjoyment  or  keep  his  mind  occupied 
at  times  when  he  would  be  in  mischief  and 
a  burden   to  those  responsible  for  him. 

We  hope  you  find  your  work  with  our  boy 
pleasant  and  give  you  our  kind  regards. 
Most  sincerely, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Johnson. 


From  New  York  City  comes  the  informa- 
tion, that  the  state  has  seen  fit  to  rearrange 
the  three  large  residential  schools  of  the  city. 
The  New  York  Institution  (Fanwood)  is  to 
be  made  into  an  industrial  or  trade  school 
for  boys.  The  Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf 
(formerly  the  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes)  is  to  be  made  into  an 
industrial  or  trade  school  for  girls.  St.  Joseph's 
is  to  become  a  center  for  secondary  education 
for    the  deaf. 

These  changes  spell  progress  and  should  be 
very  beneficial.  We  also  congratulate  the 
Lexington  School   on   its  new  name. 
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HONORS  FOR  EDUCATORS 

During  the  summer  several  prominent  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  received  honors  and 
recognition  for  their  long  and  distinguished 
service  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
It  is  with  pleasure  we  record  these  deserving 
rewards  to  the  following  educators  in  our 
profession: 

Superintendent  J.  W.  Blattner,  of  the 
Oklahoma  School,  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  from  Gallaudet 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  Taylor,  superintendent  of  the 
Lexington  Avenue  School  (New  York),  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from 
Trinity  College,   Waxahatchie,  Texas. 

Superintendent  Thomas  S.  Rodwell,  of  Saska- 
tchewan School  (Canada),  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  Gallaudet  College. 

George  Morris  McClure,  deaf  teacher  for 
54  years  in  the  Kentucky  School,  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  from  Center 
College,  Danville,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Smith,  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  the  Minnesota  School,  was  appointed  to 
the    Principalship    of    the    same  school. 

These  men  have  honored  themselves,  and 
in  so  doing  have  honored  the  profession.  They 
have  been  an  inspiration  to  their  colleagues 
and  have  made  brighter  the  path  of  the  in- 
dividuals  they  have  been  called  to  serve. 

Gentlemen,  we  salute  you. 


SILENT  SPEECH  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  TO  BE  PRESERVED 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  with  the  aid  of 
Richard  Sanderville,  a  seventy  year  old  Black- 
foot  Indian  is  making  an  effort  to  complete 
the  dictionary  of  Indian  signs  begun  by  Major 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott,  U.S.A.  Mr.  Sander- 
ville was  a  close  friend  of  Gen.  Scott  and  is 
one  of  the  last  of  his  race  who  knows  the 
sign  language. 

General  Scott  became  familiar  with  the 
language  during  his  years  of  service  as  an 
army  officer,  scout  and  peace-maker  among 
the  Plains  Indians,  and  had  sought  to  make 
a    permanent    record    of  it. 

The  Indian  sign  language  was  devised  long 
before  the  white  man  came  to  the  American 
continent.  It  had  been  ages  in  the  making 
and  was  the  only  medium  of  communication 
between  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  whole 
continent.  Such  a  language  was  necessary  be- 
cause each  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  language 
and  few  knew  the  language  of  any  other  tribe. 
This  silent  lannguage  is  said  to  include  some 
two  thousand  symbols,  all  of  which  have  been 
evolved  from  the  outstanding  physical  char- 
acteristics of  well  known  objects,  animals, 
actions,  or  phenomena.  Many  of  them 
derive  their  meanings  from  some  perceived 
analogy  or  connection  with  another  symbol. 
The  symbols  are  made  with  gestures  accom- 
panied  by   facial  or  bodily  expression. 

Some  of  the  signs  used  by  the  American 
Indian  are  natural  gestures  used  and  under- 
stood by  man  throughout  the  world.  But, 
the  majority  of  them  were  developed  and 
used   only   by   the   American    Indian   and  for 
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ages  served  as  the  only  medium  of  arbitra- 
tion and  the  principal  instrument  for  the 
spread    of  culture. 

Representative  Scott  Leavitt.  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Montana,  fearing  that  the 
sign  language,  like  everything  else  aborig- 
inal, would  soon  be  swept  away  by  civiliza- 
tion, obtained  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  Congress 
for  the  making  of  a  record  of  the  language. 
Only  part  of  this  task  has  been  completed 
at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  capable,  responsible  authorities  are 
making  an  effort  to  preserve  this  colorful 
language.  Its  use  by  the  Boy  Scouts  will  also 
help  to  record  and  pass  it  on  to  the  genera- 
tions of  the  future,  because  it  has  been  made 
an  object  of  study  by  them. — Adapted. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  TEACH'ERS 

A  classification  of  teachers  according  to 
certain  well-established  qualifications  has  been 
worked  out  by  a  Michigan  educator,  who 
divides  the  members  of  the  profession  into 
four  groups  thus: 

1.  Those  who  require  most  supervision,  who 
must  be  told  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it, 
and  then  be  checked  up  in  the  doing. 

2.  Those  who  need  to  be  told  what  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  but  do  not  need  to  be 
checked  up  in  the  doing. 

3.  Those  who  need  to  be  told  what  to  do, 
but  not  how  to  do  it  nor  to  be  checked  in 
the  doing. 

4.  Those  who  are  told  a  general  principle 
and  then  go  ahead  with  the  work  without 
anything  more  being  indicated  to  them. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  classification  that  a 
premium  is  put  upon  initiative,  and,  it  seems, 
rightly  so.  The  teacher,  as  is  pointed  out, 
must  be  a  leader  to  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  children,  and  initiative  is  the  main- 
spring of  leadership.  Initiative,  it  is  further 
stressed,  is  required  in  the  successful  handling 
of  disciplinary  problems,  in  maintaining  the 
pupiLs  interest  and  in  carrying  out  the  school 
program.  Too  many  teachers  are  loathe  to 
give  birth  to  a  new  idea"  is  the  criticism  of 
the  educational  authority,  who  adds:  "They 
are  satisfied  with  doing  the  thing  the  way  it 
always  has  been  done  and  then  complain  when 
the    work    of    others    receives  commendation." 

In  the  business  world  initiative  has  long 
been  given  due  recognition  as  a  major  quali- 
fication for  those  who  expect  to  rise  above  the 
mass  of  the  toilers,  but  the  same  has  not  held 
true  in  scholastic  circles.  The  teachers  meth- 
ods, especially  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  handed  down  to  him 
or  her  ready  made,  and  little  latitude  has 
been  allowed  in  applying  them. 

Of  course  other  qualifications  are  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  the  educator  referred  to. 
These  include  physical  efficiency,  social  effi- 
ciency, dynamic  cooperation,  skill  in  teaching, 
and  classroom  management.  It  is  said  that 
the  two  qualities  that  school  administrators 
most  often  found  lacking  in  canditates  for 
positions  as  teachers  were  "tacts,"  listed  under 
"social  efficiency,'  "initiative,"  and  "dynamic 
cooperation." — The   Alabama  Messenger. 
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CLASS  ROOM  NOTES 

DEPARTMENT   FOR  THE  DEAF 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT 


CLASS  NEWS 

Everett  Lundgren  is  sick  today.  He 
went  to  the  hospital.  We  hope  he  will 
be  well  soon. 

Michael  Ward  got  a  nice  Hallow- 
een box.  He  gave  the  boys  some 
candy. 

Harold  Johnson  and  James  Trunkle 
have  pictures  from  home.  They  like 
to  look  at  them. 

Jack  f-iagerman's  mother  sends  him 
picture  postcards.  He  has  a  pocket- 
ful. 

Joe  Schwan  will  dress  like  Ed  Wynn 
for  the  Halloween  party. 

Irvin  Semingsen  says  Dr.  Griffin 
is  all  his. 

Norman  Cutler  limped  yesterday 
because  his  shoe  hurt  his  foot. 


I  went  home.     My  mother  gave 

me  a  little  black  train. — Bobby  Werth. 

*  * 

It  snowed  yesterday.  We  did  not 
play  outside. — Milo  Curtin. 

I  got  a  little  red  car  and  some 
money  from  my  mother. — Alfred 
Bury. 

*  *  * 

We  cut  some  paper  cats. 

The  boys  played  ball. 

Miss  Lillard  gave  some  candy  to  us. 

— Norman  Fuson. 

I  got  a  white  cake.    We  ate  it. 

— Julia  Sabe. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Watts  gave  me  a  balloon.  I 
broke  it. 


It  snowed  yesterday.  We  played 
outside.    It  was  cold. 

— Victoria  Herbold. 

*  *  * 

Buddy  had  a  birthday.  He  was 
fifteen  years  old.  I  spanked  him 
fifteen  times. — Walter  Chandler. 

*  *  * 

I  got  a  box  from  my  mother.  Some 
candy,  some  nuts,  some  oranges  and 
some  popcorn  were  in  the  box. 

— John  Farthing. 

*  *  * 

I  got  a  box  of  candy  from  my 
father.     The  candy  was  good. 

— Donald  Nelson. 

*  «  * 

I  have  some  new  shoes  and  a  new 
sweater.     The  sweater  is  blue. 

— Charles  Hamlin. 

*  *  * 

I  saw  a  bird  this  morning.  It  was 
black  and  white.    It  was  small. 

— Vivian  Miller. 

Tom  has  a  new  bicycle.  It  has  a 
red  and  a  white  light. — Stuart  Bart. 


Eddie's  brother  and  my  brother 
play  football  every  day.  They  play 
football  for  their  school. 

Gladys  Henry  did  not  come  to 
school  last  September.     She  is  very 

late. — Adele  Mudro. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Watts  showed  us  a  bee's  nest 
one  day.    It  was  gray.    It  was  thin. 

— Gladys  Roose. 

*  *  * 

I  saw  a  man.  He  had  on  rubber 
boots. 

Norman  and  I  ran.  I  fell.  I  threw 
a  ball. — Forrest  Grove. 
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It  snowed  one  day.  It  was  cold. 
We  did  not  play  football. 

I  shall  have  a  new  dog  next  June. 

— Eddie  Lappin. 

* 

I  read  my  book  every  day.  I  like 
to  read. 

John  Farthing  has  new  glasses. 

— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

'  *    *  * 

Irvin  gave  a  toy  car  to  me.  It  is 
blue.    Richard  and  I  rolled  it  on  the 

floor. — John  Fitzwilliams. 

*  *  * 

I  have  a  soap  bubble  pipe.  I  am 
happy. 

Adele  and  I  looked  at  Miss  Serum- 
gard's  pictures  last  night.     She  has 

many  pictures. — Theresa  Connors. 

*  *  * 

We  played  in  the  basement  yester- 
day.   It  was  cold  outdoors. 

Edith  got  a  large  envelope  one  day. 
She  got  a  picture.     She  was  happy. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

*  *  * 

One  night  some  boys  and  I  played 
outdoors.  We  carried  each  other  on 
our  backs.  Then  some  one  pushed 
us.  Walter  and  Buddy  did  not  fall. 
I  got  my  pants  grass-stained. 

— Rea  Davis. 

% 

Frances  is  my  baby  sister.  I  love 
her.  She  is  very  pretty.  We  call  her 
"Pretty  Baby."  When  she  is  bigger, 
we  shall  call  her  "Pretty  Girl." 

— Lois  Barton. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Altop's 
house.  We  saw  three  plants  on  a 
bench  on  the  porch.  We  carried  the 
plants  to  Miss  Serumgard's  school- 
room. We  put  them  on  the  window- 
sill.  Mrs.  Altop  gave  three  apples  to 
us.  We  thanked  her.  We  threw  the 
apples  up  in  the  air.  Glenn  caught 
two.    I  did  not  catch  any. 

— Bozo  Kosanovich. 


Vivian  Miller,  who  won  the  prize 
for  having  the  best  costume  of  the 
small  deaf  girls  at  the  Halloween 
party,  was  dressed  as  a  Dutch 
Cleanser  girl.  She  had  on  a  blue  dress 
with  a  white  apron.  She  also  wore  a 
white  cap  and  red  wooden  shoes. 
In  one  hand  she  carried  a  stick  and 
in  the  other  a  can  of  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser.  The  prize  was  a  bracelet 
and  a  necklace. 

*    *  * 

October  25  was  my  birthday.  The 
boys  spanked  me.  It  hurt.  I  did  not 
cry.  I  asked  Mrs.  Low  to  give  me  a 
box.  I  opened  it.  I  got  a  cake,  a  tie, 
a  football,  and  candy.  I  was  very 
happy.  I  gave  my  class  the  suckers. 
The  boys  and  I  ate  the  caJce. 

— Joe  Gill. 


INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 


My  father  came  to  see  me  this  morning 
and  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him.  My  sister  is 
sick  and  I  can  not  go  home  for  my  birthday. 
My  father  brought  me  a  box  of  apples  a  pretty 
cake,  some  presents,  balloons,  masks  and  favors 
for  my  birthday  party. 

My  grandmother  is  in  Chicago.  She  will 
be  back  home  in  two  more  weeks. — Bobby 
Guerre. 

*     *  * 

The  small  girls  have  a  play-room  in  the 
basement  and  we  play  there  sometimes.  Florence 
Smith  told  me  to  clean  up  the  play-room  for 
Halloween.  We  cleaned  it  up  and  put  some 
Jack-o-lanterns    and    pumpkins    on    the  walls. 

— Helen  Nash. 

^     ^  ^ 

My  father  bought  me  a  bicycle  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  it.  It  cost  forty-five  dollars. 
My  classmates  went  downstairs  to  see  it  this 
morning.  It  has  a  horn  and  a  light.  I  can 
ride  it  but  sometimes  I  fall  off.  I  must  be 
careful.     I  can  ride  it  in  the  dark. 

— Tom  Mitchell. 

October  nineteenth  was  my  birthday.  I 
am  eleven  years  old.  I  had  my  birthday 
party  in  the  afternoon.  I  went  to  Miss 
Lillard's  school  room  first  and  waited  for 
someone  to  call  me.  Miss  Serumgard  called 
me  and  I  went  to  my  school  room.  The 
shades  were  down,  the  candles  on  the  cake 
were  lighted,  and  many  presents  were  on  the 
table.  I  blew  out  the  candles  and  unwrapped 
my    presents.      Miss    Serumgard's    class  giave 
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me  three  suckers.  They  were  in  a  big  box. 
Evelyn  gave  me  a  bottle  of  perfume,  Fred 
and  Tom  gave  me  beads,  Mercedes  a  ring. 
Dale  three  pretty  "hankies,"  Tommy  gave 
me  a  doll  set,  Bobby  gave  me  a  kodak  and 
Edith  gave  me  a  box  of  cookies.  We  bobbed 
for  apples  and  had  lots  of  fun.  My  mother 
sent  me  a  pretty  cake.  I  have  not  had 
a  birthday  party  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
I  enjoyed  this  one  very  muchi — Florence 
DriscoII. 

*     *  * 

Mrs.  Watts  brought  Miss  Murphy's  musical 
powder  box  to  the  school-room  and  showed  it 
to  us.  Miss  Murphy  called  Richard,  Forrest 
and  Frances  to  our  room.  Forrest  held  the 
powder  box  in  his  hand  and  when  it  started 
to  play,  he  almost  dropped  it.  We  laughed  at 
him.  Then  Miss  Murphy  let  us  hold  it  to 
feel   the   music. — Robert  Rummell. 

October  31  was  Halloween.  We  had  a 
costume  party  in  the  gym.  Some  of  the 
costumes  were  very  good.  I  was  a  scare- 
crow  but   I   wanted   to   be   an  elf. 

Irvin  was  Cupid.  He  had  on  a  pink  diaper 
and  carried  a  bow  and  arrow.  He  was 
very  cute.  Jack  was  a  boxer.  He  wore  trunks 
and  had  on  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves.  Everett 
was  Mahatma  Ghandi.  He  won  a  prize,  a 
flashlight.  Bobby  and  Tommy  were  Gold 
Dust  twins.  Joe  Kuzara  was  a  penguin  and 
he  won  a  prize,  a  tie.  Evelyn  was  a  pirate. 
Frances  was  an  Hawaiian  girl.  Vivian  was 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser  and  wore  wooden  shoes. 
She  won  the  prize,  a  bracelet  and  necklace. 

Next  year  I  want  to  be  something  different 
from  anyone  else  because  I  want  to  win  a 
prize. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

October  twenty-second  was  Bobby's  birthday. 
We  had  the  party  in  the  parlor  that  night. 
The  table  was  very  pretty.  His  cake  had 
orange  and  white  icing  and  black  candy. 
Eleven  apples  with  candles  in  them  were 
around  the  cake.  There  were  place  cards 
at  each  seat.  After  we  found  our  places, 
we  sat  down  and  Bobby  blew  out  the  candles 
There  were  Halloween  masks,  favors  and 
balloons  for  each  one  of  us.  Bobby  unwrapped 
his  presents  and  then  we  had  strawberry  ice 
cream  and  cake  for  refreshments.  We  tried 
pinning  the  tail  on  the  witch's  cat  and  Florence 
won  the  prize.  Then  we  had  a  match  box 
stunt.     The  boys  won. — Evelyn  Higdem. 


ADVANCED  DEPARTMENT 


SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  an  English  explorer. 
He  was  born  in  1552.  After  he  finished  school 
he  became  a  soldier  and  through  his  military 
work  he  became  a  favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
She  liked  him  because  he  was  handsome, 
clever,     and     polite.       She     liked     his  work 
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because  he  was  brave  and  fearless  and  did 
much   to   explore   the  new  world. 

Queen  Elizabeth  gave  him  many  rewards 
for  his  services.  One  of  the  rewards  was  a 
tract  of  land  in  America.  He  is  credited  with 
bringing  the  first  potato  to  England  from  the 
new  world  and  some  say  he  introduced  tobacco 
to  his  country.  Raleigh  explored  parts  of 
America  in  search  of  wealth.  He  brought 
back  much  information  about  the  new  world 
and  helped  his  Queen  to  claim  new  lands. 

After  Queen  Elizabeth  died  there  was  a 
change  in  Raleigh's  fortunes.  King  James  was 
his  enemy  and  had  no  use  for  Raleigh's  services. 
Sir  Walter  was  beheaded  by  King  James.  He 
was  made  a  hero  because  of  his  brave  explora- 
tion trips  to  the  American  continent. 

— Mollie  Sweet. 

*  *  * 
JOHN  CABOT 

John  Cabot  was  an  Italian  navigator  and 
explorer  of  North  America.  He  was  born  in 
Genoa  but  he  went  to  Venice  to  live.  He  made 
many  voyages  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  visited  Mecca,  then  the  largest  trading 
post  of  the  time. 

After  Columbus  had  discovered  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  Cabot  decided  to  try  to  find 
a  northwest  passage  to  India.  He  was  helped 
by  the  English  King.  He  found  land,  but 
he,  like  Columbus,  was  mistaken  in  the  name. 
He  really  had  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America  near  what  is  now  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States.  Both  Cabot  and  Colum- 
bus believed  they  had  landed  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia.  Later  it  was  found  they  had 
discovered    a    new   continent. — Thomas  Chop. 

*  *  * 

ESKIMOS 

The  Eskimo  is  believed  to  have  come  from 
his  Indian  neighbours  to  the  south.  The 
Eskimos  are  really  one  of  the  fibes  of 
American  Indians. 

About  two  thousand  years  ago  the  Eskimos 
were  forest  dwellers  and  lived  north  of  what 
is  now  Lake  Superior.  They  moved  farther 
north  until  they  struck  the  Canadian  Arctic 
coast. 

Eskimos  have  coarse,  black,  straight  hair 
and  very  little  beard.  Their  skin  is  slightly 
brown.  They  have  a  high  forehead.  The 
Eskimos  wear  clothing  which  is  made  from 
the    skins   of    animals   and  birds. 

The  Eskimos  hunt  with  bows  and  copper- 
tipped  or  scone-tipped  arrows.  They  live 
by  fishing  and  huntiaig.  Same  of  them 
depend  mainly  on  seal  meat  while  some  eat 
the  more  tasty  foods  like  deer  meat,  when  it 
can  be  found.     They  eat  their  food  raw. 

Some  of  the  Eskimos  have  never  seen  a  tree, 
but  others  have  visited  the  forested  country 
to  the  south.  They  had  no  books  or  written 
language    when    the    white    man    found  them. 

In  winter  the  Eskimos  make  their  houses 
of  ice  and  snow.  Their  houses  are  called 
igloos  or  snow  houses.  The  interior  is  a 
square  room,  surrounded  by  the  sleeping 
places,  with  the  entrance  on  one  side,  a  hearth 
with    wood    for    fuel    occupies    the    center  of 
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the  floor.  A  funnel-shaped  half  under- 
ground passage  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
narrow  dwelling. — Eunice  Brandt. 


LUMBER 

Lumbering  is  the  process  of  harvesting  the 
products  of  our  forests.  Forests  cover  about 
one  third  of  the  United  States  and  lumbering 
is  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  our  nation. 
Lumber-jacks  fell  the  trees  in  the  winter  when 
they  are  not  growing.  They  strip  off  ths 
branches  and  pile  the  logs  on  the  sleds  to 
be  hauled  to  the  streams.  In  the  spring 
the  logs  are  floated  down  the  rivers  to  saw- 
mills where  they  are  cut  into  lumber. 

The  lumber  is  used  for  making  frames. 
doors,  sashes,  shingles,  posts,  cross  ties,  and 
poles.  Wood  pulp  is  used  for  making  papers. 
The  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  Medicines, 
mattings,  turpentine,  tar,  rosin,  acids,  char- 
coal, alcohol  and  many  other  materials  are 
made    from    the    fore-^t  products. 

The  forests  were  first  used  for  shelter  by 
the  early  American  settlers.  The  logs  and 
crude  lumber  was  used  for  building  houses 
and  stockades.  The  stockades  were  places  of 
refuge  to  protect  them  from  the  savages. 
Today  much  of  our  forest  lands  have  been 
cleared  to  make  room  for  cultivated  crops  and 
to  supply  our  lumber  needs.  The  forests 
vhich  remain  are  controlled  by  the  United 
States  government  and  the  grazing  of  them 
is  restricted. — Joe  Kuzara. 

*     *  * 

PIE  EATING 

Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Starr  went  to 
town  and  bought  a  whole  banana-cream  pie. 
At  the  Halloween  party  last  night,  Miss 
Serumgard  cut  it  into  four  pieces.  Then 
Mr.  Low  tied  a  string  around  my  hands. 
Leonard,  Buddy,  Frank  and  I  knelt  on  the 
floor  and  the  teachers  put  a  piece  of  pie 
on  a  plate  in  front  of  us.  Mx.  Starr  said, 
"One,  two,  three,  go"  and  we  began  to  eat 
the  pie. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Low  pushed  my  face 
into  the  pie  and  the  pie  was  splashed  all 
over  my  face.  We  raced.  We  ate  the  pie 
rapidly,  and  our  mouths  were  full.  Soon, 
I  finished  eating  my  pie.  I  had  finished 
before  the  other  boys  and  I  won.  We  went 
to  the  boys'  dressing  room  and  washed  our 
faces.  It  was  lots  of  fun  and  we  had  a 
good  rime  eating  pie. — Arthur  Sylvester. 


CORN 

Corn  is  one  of  the  most  important  food 
grains  of  the  world.  It  was  raised  by  the 
Indians  and  was  found  here  when  the  white 
man  came  to  America.  The  Indians  traded 
corn  to  the  white  people  for  beads,  cloth, 
guns  and  bullets.  Corn  was  about  the  only 
plant  grown  by  the  Indians. 

The  corn  plant  grows  quite  tall.  It  varies 
betvv'een  two  feet  and  ten  feet  in  height.  It 
has  long  blade-like  leaves  and  the  grain  is 
found  in  ears.  A  good  plant  may  have  three 


or  four  ears  of  corn  in  it.  The  pollen  grows 
on  a  tassel  at  the  top  of  the  plant. 

Some  people  raise  corn  for  its  grain  and 
they  plant  it  in  the  rows  with  the  hills  about 
three  feet  apart.  Others  raise  it  for  fodder 
and  silage  and  they  plant  it  closer  together 
in  rows  and  cut  it  while  the  leaves  and  stalks 
are   still  green. 

We  eat  corn  on  the  cob  while  the  kernels 
are  still  tender.  When  the  kernels  get  ripe 
they  are  hard  and  have  to  be  ground  up  for 
food.  Most  of  the  corn  raised  is  used  for 
fattening  livestock,  and  for  human  food. 
Some  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch  products. 

Most  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  grown  on  the  deep  black  soil  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  river  valley. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  corn.  The 
most  common  kinds  are  flint,  dent,  sweet, 
and   pop  corn. 

Corn  has  many  colors,  but  the  most  common 
colors  are  white  and  yellow.  Indian  corn 
has  many  colored  kernels.  One  ear  may 
contain  red,  white,  black,  yellow,  and  purple 
colored    kernels. — Harry  Britzius. 

INDIANS 

The  Indians  are  people  who  are  natives 
of  India,  or  they  may  belong  to  the  tribes 
of  the  people  who  originally  inhabited  North 
and  South  America  when  Columbus  discovered 
this   continent   October    12,  1492. 

The  Indians  we  know  were  the  tribes  found 
on  the  American  continent.  They  have  red 
or  copper  colored  skins,  straight,  coarse,  black 
hair  and  high  cheek  bones.  Their  clothes 
were  made  from  the  skins  of  animals.  They 
made  their  clothes  by  hand.  They  did  not 
have  sewing  machines.  Indians  wore  moccasins 
on  their  feet.  They  made  beads,  ornaments, 
tools,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and  toma- 
hawks. Their  homes  were  called  wigwams  or 
tepees  and  were  made  from  skins  of  animals 
supported  by  poles.  They  used  bone  needles 
and    knives   made    of   bone,    rock    and  wood. 

The  Indians  had  no  schools.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  write.  When  they  wanted  to 
communicate  with,  their  friends  they  drew 
signs    and    pictures    to    express    their  ideas. 

The  squaws  carried  their  papooses  in  cradles 
on  their  backs  when  they  worked  or  moved 
from  place  to  place.  The  cradle  was  a  pouch 
made  of  skins  and  blankets. 

The  Indians  made  their  living  by  hunting 
and  fishing.  They  grew  some  corn.  They 
killed  buffalo  with  spears  and  knives.  The 
knives  were  used  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  buf- 
falo's legs  so  they  could  not  run.  The  Indians 
were  proud  of  their  buffalo  robes. 

— Catherine  Noyd. 
*     ❖  * 

HALLOWEEN 

Last  night,  we,  teachers,  boys  and  girls  had 
a  Halloween  party.  We  started  our  party 
at  seven  o'clock.  The  boys  and  girls  wore 
comic  costumes.  Some  of  the  teachers  did 
not  know  who  we  were.  We  all  marched 
around  and  around   so   the   judges  could  see 
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and  decide  who  wore  the  best  costumes.  Elma 
Erickson,  Joe  Kuzara,  Everett  Lundgren,  and 
Vivian    Miller    won    the  prizes. 

After  the  march  we  played  postman, 
and  ran  relay  races,  then  we  had  cookies  and 
punch  for  refreshments.  They  were  good. 
After  the  refreshments  we  played  "donkey", 
then  we  danced. 

At  the  end  of  the  party,  four  boys  had  a 
pie  eating  race.  Their  hands  were  tied  behind 
them,  then  they  got  on  their  knees  on  the  floor 
to  eat  the  pie.  When  they  began  to  eat,  the 
teachers  pushed  their  faces  into  the  pie.  We 
all  laughed  at  them.  They  looked  so  funny 
with    the   pie   on   their  faces. 

The  boys  and  girls  bobbed  for  apples  which 
were  floating  in  tubs  of  water.  While  they 
were  after  the  apples  somebody  ducked  them 
and  they  looked  like  drowned  rats.  We  almost 
got  wet  all  over,  but  we  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
We  went  to  bed  at  eleven  forty-five. 

— Catherine  Noyd. 


surprised.  They  did  not  expect  it.  Leonard 
untied  his  hands  and  put  them  on  the  floor, 
but  Mr.  Altop  put  his  hands  behind  his  back 
very  quickly.  They  looked  funny.  Everyone 
enjoyed  watching  them  Arthur  finished  eat- 
ing his  pie  first.  He  won.  They  were  lucky 
to  have  had  the  pie. — Clarice  Petrick. 


BOBBING  FOR  APPLES 

Last  night  we  bobbed  for  apples.  Some  boys 
brought  two  tubs  half  full  of  water  to  the 
gym.  Mr.  Starr  put  some  apples  in  the  water. 
Some  boys  got  two  or  more  apples.  I  got  two 
apples.  Everyone  who  got  an  apple  had  their 
shirts,  faces  and  hair  wet.  We  had  lots  of 
fun.  The  girls  bobbed  for  apples,  too.  I 
think  the  girls  who  were  willing  to  bob  for 
apples  were  brave.  They  got  wet,  too.  Every- 
body who  got  an  apple  also  got  ducked.  We 
stayed  at  the  gym  until 

— Richard  Mullins. 


THE  LITTLE  DUTCH  GIRL 

Vivian  Miller  had  a  cute  costume  last  night. 
She  was  a  little  Dutch  girl.  She  wore  wooden 
shoes,  a  blue  dress  and  a  white  apron  and  cap. 
She  had  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  can  of 
Dutch  Cleanser  in  the  other.  When  Vivian  got 
a  prize  from  Miss  Serumgard  she  opened  her 
box.  She  was  surprised  to  find  a  golden 
bracelet  and   some  beads. — Florence  Smith. 


A  PENGUIN 

Joe  Kuzara  was  thinking  about  some  cos- 
tumes for  the  Halloween  party.  He  found 
a  picture  of  a  penguin  in  a  book.  He  decided 
to  go  to  the  party  as  a  penguin.  It  took  all 
his  spare  time  for  two  days  to  make  his  cos- 
tume. Last  night  he  went  to  the  party  and 
he  was  wet  with  perspiration  because  the  cos- 
tume was  thick  and  warm.  He  had  some  pil- 
lows in  the  front  of  it.  He  got  the  first  prize 
given  to  the  big  boys.  His  prize  was  a  new 
tie.     It  is  a  beautiful  tie — Edward  Petek. 


HALLOWEEN  LUNCH 

We  had  punch  and  cookies  for  refreshments 
last  night  The  punch  was  better  than  we  had 
last  year.  The  cookies  were  shaped  like  dolls. 
They  had  raisens  for  eyes.  The  faces  of  the 
cookies  looked  like  the  Jack-o-lanterns.  We  ate 
them,  then  we  danced. — Katie  Boggio. 


A  PIE  RACE 

Arthur,  Leonard,  Buddy  and  Frank  were 
chosen  to  enter  the  pie  race.  They  knelt  on 
their  knees  on  the  floor  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs.  There  were  four  delicious 
pieces  of  pie  on  the  plates  in  front  of  the 
boys.  Mr.  Altop,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Watts,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  each  stood  behind  one  of  the  boys. 
Someone  counted  one,  two,  three,  go.  When 
the  boys  began  to  eat  the  pie,  these  men  pushed 
the  boys'  faces  into  the  pie.  It  was  a  fluffy 
banana-cream  pie.     The  boys  were  very  much 


MY  HALLOWEEN  COSTUME 

I  took  two  pieces  of  old  beaver  board 
40  inches  square,  and  cut  them  down  to  a 
circle.  I  used  a  nail  and  a  piece  of  string 
to   make   the  circle. 

I  cut  six  pieces  of  boards  16  inches  long 
to  hold  the  sides  together.  These  two  side 
boards  nailed  together  made  the  body  of  my 
costume.  I  looked  around  for  a  cardboard 
box  for  a  head.  In  the  sides  of  the  head 
piece  I  cut  some  holes  and  made  seme  stop 
and  go  signals  with  red  and  green  paper. 
I  used  my  flashlight  to  make  these  show  up 
well.  Then  I  cut  some  eyes,  a  mouth  and 
a  nose  in  the  front  of  the  head  piece.  I 
made  an  old  pipe  and  glued  it  into  the 
mouth.  When  I  got  the  frame  all  together 
I  covered  it  with  old  curtain  material  and 
painted  a  clock  face  on  the  sides.  I  made 
hands  which  I  could  move  and  put  these 
on  the  face  of  the  clock. 

When  my  costume  was  all  finished  it  looked 
very  much  like  an  Old  Ben  alarm  clock. 
I  had  one  of  the  four  best  costumes  made 
by  the  large  boys,  but  I  did  not  win  first 
prize. — Thomas  Chop. 

..J;         ^  .-}: 

SOME  NEW  LOCKERS 

Arthur  and  I  will  go  to  the  shop  and 
work  on  the  mortising  machine  this  after- 
noon. We  like  it  because  it  is  easy  to  work 
now  that  we  have  a  new  machine.  Mr.  Low 
taught  us  how  to  run  it.  We  shall  make 
twenty-seven  lockers.  We  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  them. — Edward  Petek. 

*     *  * 

A  NEST 

Mr.  Watts  showed  my  class  a  big  hornet's 
nest.  It  was  on  a  tree  branch.  Several  dead 
hornets  lay  inside  of  the  hole  in  it.  After 
we  finished  talking  about  it,  Mr.  Watts  showed 
it  to  all  the  teachers  and  children.  This 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  a  big  one. 

— Clarice  Petrick. 
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THE  GOOD  WILL  TOUR 

Yesterday  afternoon  we  went  to  town  to 
see  the  Good  Will  Tourists.  I  think 
about  30  cars  made  the  trip  from  Butte. 
The  program  was  held  on  Main  Street. 
Miss  Turechek  signed  for  Mary,  Caroline  and 
me.  A  woman  and  a  man  played  a  Banjo 
and  sang  songs.  One  of  the  men  was  very 
funny.  He  made  funny  faces.  Some  of  the 
men  bought  a  box  of  candy  and  threw  Baby 
Ruth  bars  and  Butter  Fingers  to  the  boys 
and   girls.     I   got  one  Baby   Ruth  bar. 

After  the  program  and  talks  they  went  to 
Whitehall  for  supper  and  another  program. 
We  went  home  at  five  o'clock. — Kate  Bbggio. 

*  ^  * 

MAE  WEST 

Elma  Erickson  wondered  what  she  could 
wear  for  a  Halloween  costume.  She  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Kemp's  home  to  ask  her  if  she 
had  any  old-fashioned  dresses.  Mrs.  Kemp 
had  nothing  but  an  old,  gray,  wool  skirt  and 
coat.  Elma  brought  them  to  school.  She 
ironed  them.  Then  she  borrowed  a  black 
hat  with  a  wide  brim  from  someone.  She 
put   a    white   crepe   paper   band   on  it. 

On  Halloween  she  put  them  on.  She  also 
had  two  little  hearts  on  the  corner  of  her 
eyes  and  mouth.  She  put  a  crayon  in  her 
fingers  for  a  cigarette.  She  pretended  to  be 
Mae  West.  She  acted  very  much  like  Mae 
West.  We  went  to  the  gym  and  paraded  for 
the  judges. 

Mrs.  Griffin,  Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mr.  Altop 
were  the  judges.  Elma  got  a  prize  for  the 
best  costume  among  the  larger  girls.  She 
got  a  pretty  manicure  set.  Last  year  she  won 
first  prize  as  a  cow-girl. — Anna  Kombol. 

*  *  * 

NAVY  DAY 

Yesterday  Mr.  Starr  gave  a  lecture  about 
Navy  Day.  He  told  us  how  Navy  Day  was 
celebrated.  Navy  Day  is  celebrated  on  Octo- 
ber. 27.  That  is  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's birthday.  We  celebrate  it  on  that  day 
because  he  believed  in  having  a  strong  navy. 

We  learned  how  our  navy  protects  our 
country,  and  how  the  ships  and  planes  are 
made.  Many  of  our  young  men  are  trained 
to  be  good  sailors  and  they  sometimes  become 
commanders    of    the    big  ships. 

Some  of  the  big  battle  ships  are  one 
eighth  of  a  mile  long.  They  weigh  as  much 
as  3  5,000  tons  and  cost  about  6  or  7 
million  dollars.  They  carry  big  guns  and 
airplanes.  Most  of  a  battle  ship  is  made  of 
steel.  It  is  a  floating  fortress. — Richard 
Mullins. 

GROWING  COTTON 

Cotton  cannot  grow  in  the  North  because 
the  summers  are  too  short.  We  can  grow 
cotton  in  the  South.  It  grows  three  or  four 
feet  tall.  There  must  be  enough  sunshine  and 
rain  to  help  cotton  grow.  In  the  fall  the  cot- 
ton bolls  become  hard  and  brown.  Then  they 
burst  open. 


The  cotton  is  now  ready  for  picking. 
Negroes  pick  most  of  the  cotton.  The  white 
people  do  not  pick  much  cotton  because  the 
sun  is  to  hot.  A  negro  can  pick  about  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  cotton  a  day.  The 
cotton  is  carried  in  baskets  or  wagons  to  the 
cotton  gin. — James  O'Brien. 

*     *  * 

THE  COTTON  GIN 

The  negroes  pick  the  cotton  and  they  put 
it  into  bags.  When  the  bags  are  full  they 
empty  the  cotton  into  baskets  or  wagons.  It 
is  then  carried  to  the  cotton  gins. 

At  the  gins  the  seeds  are  taken  out.  Long 
ago  the  people  had  to  pick  the  seeds  out 
by  hand.  It  took  one  man  all  day  to  pick 
the  seeds  from  a  pound  of  cotton.  Now 
the  cotton  gin  does  the  work  of  many  hundreds 
of  men. 

Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin  in 
1793.    It  was  a  great  invention. — John  Savage. 

COTTON  CLOTH 

Some  of  our  clothes  are  made  from  cotton. 
It  is  dyed  into  many  different  colors. 

When  the  cotton  comes  to  the  factories  in 
bales  from  the  gins  it  has  to  go  through  ma- 
chines. First  the  cotton  fibre  is  pulled  to 
pieces  by  a  great  machine  with  many  sharp 
teeth.  It  is  rolled  into  thick  sheets.  The  soft 
white  yarn  ropes  are  spun  into  threads  and 
wound  on  large  bobbins.  When  the  bobbins 
are  wound  the  cotton  thread  is  ready  to  be 
woven  into  cloth.  In  the  weaving  room  there 
are  many  looms  which  weave  the  thread  into 
cloth. 

Cotton  cloth  is  made  into  trousers,  socks, 
handkerchiefs,  dresses,  shirts  and  many  kinds 
of  clothes.  My  white  trousers  are  made  of 
cotton. 

Many  hundred  of  men  and  women  work  in 
the  factories  to  make  clothes  for  our  people. 

We  buy  cotton  cloth  or  cotton  goods  from 
clothing  or  dry  goods  stores  like  J.  C.  Penny 
&i  Co.  There  are  many  different  colors  and 
weaves  of  cotton  cloths. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  about  cotton. 

— Billy  Mayer. 

*     *  * 

THE  SLAVES 

In  1619  a  Dutch  ship  brought  nineteen 
negroes  slaves  to  Virginia  and  sold  them  to  a 
planter.  This  was  the  beginning  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  negroes  can 
work  hard  in  the  hot  sun.  They  have  black 
skin.  White  people  can  not  work  as  hard  as 
negroes  in  the  hot  sun. 

A  long  time  ago  the  negroes  were  called 
slaves.  They  could  not  earn  money  for  their 
work.  They  had  to  work  for  nothing.  Their 
masters  and  owners  were  mean.  The  North 
and  the  South  had  a  war.  It  was  called  the 
Civil  War.  The  North  won.  The  negroes 
were  set  free.  The  negroes  thankd  Abraham 
Lincoln   because   he  helped   them  to   be  free. 

— Leonard  Mount. 
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We  went  to  see  the  football  game  last 
Saturday.  Mr.  O'Brien  went  with  us.  We  went 
home  after  the  game. — Jed  Moe. 

*  * 

Many  people  went  to  the  High  School  field 
to  see  the  game  last  Saturday.  The  Boulder 
boys  played  football  with  Townsend.  The 
Boulder  boys  won  the  game.  The  score  was 
14  to  5.  The  deaf  boys  went  to  the  game. 

— Eugene  Boggio. 

:>.,  *  * 

I  broke  my  fountain  pen  this  fall.  I  gave 
Miss  Sturdevant  some  money  to  buy  me  a 
new  pen.  She  bought  it  in  Helena.  She 
bought  me  a  pretty  cup  and  saucer  for  my 
father's  birthday.  My  mother  asked  her  to 
buy  me  some  paste.  I  gove  her  $1.00  and 
she  gave  me  the  paste  and  95  cents. 

— Opal  Dickey. 

^:  *  * 

The  girls  went  to  the  Gym.  Miss  Sturdevant 
weighed  us.  She  weighs  us  every  month. 
Catherine  had  gained  the  most  weight.  I  did 
not  gain  last  month.  Some  of  the  girls  lost 
weight.     They  do  not  want  to  be  thin. 

— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 

*  *  * 

The  boys  went  to  the  football  game  last 
Saturday.  Boulder  High  School  played  with 
Townsend.     The  Boulder  boys  won. 

— Don  Dyrdahl. 

*  *  * 

I  carried  my  kodak  to  school  yesterday.  We 
went  out  of  doors.  Miss  Sturdevant  took  a 
picture  of  our  class.  Opal  took  a  picture  of 
Miss  Sturdevant  I  will  send  the  film  to  my 
mother.  After  a  while  I  will  get  the  picture 
from  home. — Eugene  Boggio. 


LOCAL  NEWS 


Raymond   Johnson,  Reporter 

Mrs.  Low,  our  Supervisor  of  small  boys, 
taught  them  how  to  peel  apples  so  they  looked 
like  Jack-o-lanterns.  They  enjoyed  having  the 
apples  and  they  thank  her  very  much. 

Mr.  O'Brien  is  helping  the  boys  very  much 
this  year.  Each  afternoon  he  goes  with  the 
boys  and  teaches  them  how  to  play  football. 
We  like  him  very  much.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  boys 
this  year. 

Edward  Olson  returned  to  school  to  visit  the 
boys  and  girls  and  to  attend  the  Halloween 
party.  He  also  attended  the  Lutheran  Church 
service  held  at  Mr.  Kemp's  home  on  Monday 
night. 

Teddy  Ohlson  is  making  some  toy  airplanes 
for  Bobby  Guerre  and  Joe  Gill.  He  works 
on  them  after  his  lessons  are  done  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  boys  have  a  new  reading  room  on  the 
fourth  floor.  The  larger  boys  study  there  each 
evening. 


Joe  Gill's  mother  and  two  friends  came  to 
visit  him  on  his  birthday.  His  mother  gave 
him  a  birthday  cake  and  his  friends  gave 
him  a  wrist  watch.  He  was  very  glad  to  see 
them.      His    birthday    was    on    October  25. 

Bobby  Guerre's  birthday  came  on  October 
27.  He  received  a  Halloween  birthday  cake 
and  a  box  of  apples  from  his  folks. 

Miss  Murphy  showed  his  cake  to  the  teachers, 
officers,  and  some  of  the  students.  They 
thought   it   was  beautiful. 

Bobby  invited  his  class  and  teacher.  Miss 
Murphy,  to  his  birthday  party  in  the  teachers' 
parlor  on  Saturday  evening.  His  class  had 
a  nice  party  and  they  thanked  him  very  much. 

Buddy  Evans  had  a  birthday  on  October  24. 
He  hid,  but  the  boys  found  him  and  spanked 
him.  His  back  was  red  where  thev  spanked 
him.     We  praised  him  because  he  did  not  cry. 

Billy  Mayer's  parents  and  brother  came  to 
visit  him.     He  was  glad  to  see  them. 

Tom  Mitchel  has  a  new  bicycle.  His  parents 
gave  it  to  him.  He  is  proud  of  it,  and  enjoys 
riding  it  around  the  grounds. 

Fred  Lavoie  had  a  nice  letter  from  his 
father  last  week.  He  said  his  father  had  been 
hunting.  He  got  a  bull  elk.  Fred  was  sur- 
prised. 

Tommy  Bailey  received  a  big  package  from 
his  aunt  Alice.  It  had  some  large  delicious 
apples,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  some  pears  and 
some  peanuts  in  it. 

We  boys  wish  you  all  a  happy  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  are  going  to  have  a  nice  Thanks- 
giving program,  dinner  and  party  November 
29. 


LOCAL  NEWS 


Annie  Kombol,  Reporter, 

November  6  was  election  day.  Most  of  the 
teachers  went  to  town  for  supper.  The  Meth- 
odist women  served  a  nice  "Election  Day" 
supper    in    the    American    Legion  hall. 

Florence  Smith  s  parents  and  sister  came  to 
school  for  the  Halloween  party.  Florence  was 
glad  to  see  them.  Her  father  is  in  the  hospital 
now,  with  a  cold..  He  said  he  would  be  all 
right  in  a  few  days. 

Caroline  Avery  received  a  long  letter  from 
Florence  Sabins.  Florence  likes  college  and 
she  hopes  Caroline  can  go  to  college,  too. 

Eunice  Brandt  has  a  new  sister-in-law.  She 
is  happy  about  it.  She  sent  her  brother  a 
nice  dish   for  a  wedding  present. 

Hiidegarde  Wudel's  sister  has  a  new  car.  It 
is  a  Chevrolet. 

Edith  Johnson  has  a  new  baby  cousin.  Her 
name  is  Patnca  Jean.  Edith  was  happy  to 
hear  about  it. 

Gladys  Henry  has  returned   to  school.  She 

is  very  late  and  cannot  keep  up  with  her  class. 


vjiiiiflrdi  s  JL 


Conducted  by  the  Teachers. 


NOVEMBER 

In  November, 
I  like  to  see  the  birds  wing  by, 
Southward,  southward  in  the  sky, 

I  like  to  hear  the  autumn  rain 
Falling  on  the  roof  again. 

I  like  to  feel  along  the  street 
The  rustling  leaves  beneath  my  feet, 
In  November, 

— Adapted. 


The  new  boys  have  been  in  school  five  weeks.     They  know: 

Nouns 

a  hoe,  a  cow,  a  baby,  a  top,  a  fish,  a  ball,  a  sheep,  a  horse, 
a  flower,     an  apple,     and  a  mouse. 

Adjectives 

blue,     red,    yellow,    purple,     rough    hot,     and  cold. 

Commands 

Bow.    Jump.     Run.    Hop.    Fall.     Cry.    Laugh.  Come. 
Sit  dow.    Fold  your  hands.  Walk 

Numbers 

one,     two,     three,     and  four. 

Speech 

wh,    p,    t,    f,    th,    k,    m,    o-e,    a(r),    ee,  oo, 
?rm,     thumb,     two,     toe,     and  bow. 

Calendar 

today  and  tomorrow 


THANK  YOU 

Thank  you  for  the  world  so  sweet; 
Thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat; 
Thank  you  for  the  birds  that  sing; 
Thank  you,  Lord,  for  everything. 

Amen. 


CHILDREN'S  PAGE 


MARY  AND  ROBERT 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mary  and  Robert  ran  home.  They 
helped  their  mother.  She  made  two  large  pies  for  their  Thanksgiving 
dinner.     Mary  peeled  the  apples  and  Robert  swept  the  sidewalk. 

1.  Who  ran  home? 

2.  What  did  they  do? 

3.  What  did  their  mother  make? 

4.  What  did  Mary  do? 

5.  What  did  Robert  do? 

6.  Do  you  like  apple  pie? 


A  THANKSGIVING  DINNER 

Clara,  George,  Ben,  Peter,  Frank,  and  Peggy  went  to  their  grand- 
mother's house  for  Thanksgiving.  They  ate  a  big  dinner.  They  had 
turkey,  potatoes,  peas,  olives,  sweet  pickles,  celery,  sweet  potatoes,  a 
salad,  hot  rolls  and  butter,  jelly,  apple  and  pumpkin  pie,  nuts  and  candy. 


THE  FLAG  SALUTE 

I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

1.  How  many  stars  are  in  our  flag? 

2.  Why? 


3.  What  color  are   the  stars? 

4.  How  many  stripes  are  in  our 

5.  Why? 

6.  What  color  are  the  stripes? 

7.  Who  made  the  first  flag? 

8.  Where  did  she  live? 


flag? 


ARMISTICE  DAY 

On  November  11,  a  great  many  soldiers  marched  up  and  down  the  street  in  front  of 
Tom's  house.   The   soldiers  wore   uniforms.   Some   of   them   wore   hats   and   some   of  them 


flags  and  drums, 
he  went  into  the 


Tom  sat  on  the 
house  and  got  a 


fence 
flag. 


and 
He 


wore  caps.  They  carried  a  great  many  guns, 
watched  the  soldiers  for  a  long  time.  Then 
marched  round   the   yard  and   waved  it. 

When  did  Tom  see  some  soldiers? 

Where  did  they  march? 

What  color  were   their  uniforms? 

What    did    they    wear    on    their  heads? 

How  do  soldiers  carry  guns? 

Where  did  Tom  sit? 

Why  did  he  sit  there? 

el  ft 

THANKFULNESS 

We  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  this  beautiful  world.  We  are  thankful  for  the  sun- 
shine and  the  rain.  We  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  a  Christian  country.  We  are  thankful 
that  we  are  strong  and  well  and  healthy.  We  are  thankful  for  good  schools  and  kind 
teachers.  We  are  thankful  for  the  golden  grain,  the  fruit,  the  vegetables,  and  nuts.  We 
are  thankful  that  we  are  to  have  a  good  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  have  a  great  and  good  Father  who   cares  for  us. 
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